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ABSTRACT 

The eighth edition of this publication presents a 
general description of the educational system in Japan in order to 
introduce foreign educators and others interested in Japanese 
education to the fundamental aspects of the Japanese educational 
system and to certain relevant facets of its cultural and economic 
context. The major organizational sections are an introduction 
(general background, principles of the educational system, legal 
controls, framework, school system development, educational 
standards, school population statistics) , administration and finance, 
school education (school system, teachers' problems, students' 
problems), social education (educational facilities, opportunities), 
and international exchange. Over 50 charts accompany the text. New to 
this edition are chapters concerning school standards on 
instructional aids and equipment and organizations of teaching 
personnel. An appendix lists the universities in Japan. 
(Author/KSM) 
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FOREWORD 



This is the eight edition of ''Education in Japan- A Graphic Presentation'', first released in 1954 
and subsequently revised and enlarged in 1956, 1957, 1959, 1961, 1964 and 1967. This publicjition 
presents a general description of the educational system in Japan in order to introduce foreign 
educators and others interested in Japanese education to the fundamental aspects of the Japanese 
educational system and to certain relevant facets of its cultural and economic context. 

In this edition new chapters have been added concerning school standards on instructional aids 
and equipment (Chapter 29) and organixations of teaching personnel (Cahpter 42). Various revisions 
and more current data have been provided to improve the presentation. 

Gratitude is expressed to Mr. William K. Cummlngs, lecturer at Tsuda College, who has given 
valuable assistance to the staff in reviewing the English expression of this edition. 

The Ministry of Education will be gratified if this publication proves to be of use and value to 
foreign readers. 



Kikuo Nishida 

Director of Planning and Research 
Minister's Secretariat 
Ministry of Education 
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The first hvo charts of thL> publication present various data intended to acquaint the reader with the 
general context within which the Japanese educational system operates. 
Chart I-A and B show Japan's geographical location and land utilization. 

Japan is located to the east of the Asiatic Continent and between the Pacific Ocean and the Japan 
Sea. As Japan is an island country, far many centuries her culture was not influenced much by other 
countries. But over the last hundred years with advances in the means of communications the cultures of 
the East and the West have been brought to Japan and have contributed to her cultural progress, 

Japan consists of the four principal islands, Honshu, Shikoku, Kyushu and Hokkaido and more than 
3,000 smaller islands. The islands of Japan are mainly of seismic and volcanic origin. Their topography 
consists largely of central ranges and chains o^ mountains bordered by coastal plains. The main island of 
Honshu has numerous valley and plateau areas located adjacent to the mountainous interior where peaks 
average from two to three thousand meters in elevation. 

The nr^<ient status of land utilazation is portrayed in Chart I-B. Japan lies within the north 
temperate zone and is subject to seasoral winds— from the south-east in summer and from the north-west 
in winter. 

As a re^iult both summer and winter are more extreme than is normal in the temperate zones. 
Temperat ire and rainfall vary greatly between the northern and southern areas, and between the Pacific 
coast and the Japan Sea coast. 

Tlie geographic location and characteristics of Japan leave it open to such natural calamities as 
earthquakes, typhoons, floods and heavy snowfall. But despite these disadvantages, Japan is a fand of 
beauty and its people are energetic and ambitious. The distinct seasons by creating variations in the 
beauty and esthetic appeal of nature possibly affect the character of the Japanese people. The natural 
resources of Japan also are varied and extensive, considering the limitations of the land. 

Chart hC & D show some factor; related to the population and their employment status. The total 
population is increasing and amounted to over one hundred million in 1970. The decline in the birth 
rate, accompanied by a decline in the death rate at all ages has brought about a more normal distribution 
of population by age. Recent data on population also are shown in Chart I-C. The population of Japan 
has continuously increased. Chart KD shows the employment status of the population. About 20 per 
cent of the employed population of Japan are engaged in primary industries, 34 per cent in secondary 
industries, and 46 per cent in tertiary industries. A growing percentage of the employed population are 
in secondary and tertiary industries. 

Chart I-E shows some features of industry and economy in Japan. The graph of Chart I-E presents an 
analysis of the current status of economic development in Japan as expressed by index numbers. G.N. P. 
and National Income per capita between 19S'5 and 1965 increased over four times and five times 
respectiiely. Japan achieved rapid economic growth in the ten-year period shown. 

It is geneially believed that the future of Japan's economy depends on greater industrialization 
coupled with nfiaterial expansion of international trade through making efficient use of the limited 
national resources, importing raw materials and exporting fmished goods. The percentage distribution of 
imports and exports by groups of commodities, as of 1968, is presented at the bottom of page 6. The 
quantity of imported commodities expressed as a percentage of total domestic consumption is also 
shown. 



Chart I-D portrays the democratic structure and organization of the national and local governments 
eiitabUshed under the Constitution of 1947. 

In the central portion of the chart the first part of the Constitution of Japan is reproduced, which 
declares that sovereign power resides with the people who act througli duly elected representatives, and 
that the Japanese people shall never again be visited with the horrors of war through the action of 
government. 

The left part of the chart shows the operating relationships of the National Diet, the Cabinet, the 
Supreme Court, and the national administrative agencies. 

The pi-graph shows the distribution of the Diet members by political party in the House of 
Representatives and the House of Councillors. 

There are 47 prefectures in Japan (including Okinawa), onex>f which, Tokyo, is the national Capital. 
The authority of the governance over Okinawa is to be returned in 1972. Tlie right part of the chart 
shows the names and the location of these prefectures. There are 3,271 municipalities within these 
prefectures. Prefectures and municipalities are local self-governing bodies. Their governmental 
organization also is shown in this chart. Local residents elect the members of the local assembly as well 
as the chief of the local administrative agency— the mayor or the governor. Members of boards (e.g., 
boards of education) are usually appointed by the chief of the local public body with the consent of the 
assembly . 

The administrative branch of the national government functions largely to render advice and 
assistance to local public bodies, which are vested with broad rights of local autonomy. 

However, the individual ministries and other agencies of the national government exercise 
considerable influence over the conduct of local governments through the issuance of regulations, 
standards, etc. 
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Chart i.A MAIN FEATURES OF NATURE, SOCIETY AND ECONOMY IN JAPAN 



A. Location ot Japtin 
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E. Industry and Economy 



Brass Natiiial Prahct (1969) »5a,902,2I» Millioi((16S.400 MilMii) 
Nation) liccii Pir Capita M64,5ai($1,290) 
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{A Part of Preamble) 

We, the Japanese people, acting througlli our duly 
sleeted representatives in the National Diet, de* 
termined that we shall secure for our;>elves and 
our posterity the fruits of peaceful cooperation with 
all nations and the blessings of liberty throughout 
this land, and rosolved that never again shallwe be 
visited with the horrors of war through the action 
of government, do proclaim that sovt^reign power 
re.Mdes with the people and do firmy establish this 
Constitution. 

Government is a sacred trust of the people, the 
authority for which is derived from the people, the 
powers of which are exercised by the representa- 
tives of the people, and the benefits of which areerh 
joyed by the people. 

This is a universal principle of mankind upon which 
this Constitution is founded. We reject and revoke 
all constitution Sf laws, ordinances, and rescripts in 
conflict herewith. 
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fter World War 11, the organization of the various Japanese public institutions and systems shifted 



JL^Xo a democratic basis. The educational system was also reformed; the ""multi-track"' system of 
school education was changed into a ' "single-track" system and equal educational opportunity was 
provided for all people, in keeping with their abilities. 

Imperial ordinances formerly established basic principles and prescribed the forms and procedures 
of education in Japan. Since the end of the war, education has been governed by ;;onstitutional and 
statutory laws as implemented by Cabinet orders. 

The Constitution sets forth the basic national educational policy, as follows: ""All people shall have 
the right to receive an equal education correspondent to their ability, as provided by law. The people 
shall be obligated to have all boys and girls under their protection receive ordinary education as provided 
for by law. Such compulsory education shall be free." (Article 26) 

The Fundamental Law of Education, presented in Chart 11, sets forth in more detail the aims and 
principles of education in accordance with the spirit of the Constitution. In it are established as specific 
national principles of education: equal opportunity, compulsory education, co-education, public 
education, social education, prohibition of partisan political education or sectarian religious education in 
the public schools and prohibition of improper control of education. 

The enactment in 1947 of the Fundamental Law of Education was followed by a series of 
educational statutes. The first of these was the School Education Law, which further elaborated the 
aims, methods and pnaciples of the new system. At present, Japanese education is, in general, 
established and operated on the basis of educational laws and statutes. 
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Char, „ FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 



THE FUNDAMENTAL LAW OF EDUCATION 
1947 (Law No. 25) 

Having established the Constitution of Japan, we 
have shown our resolution to contritube to the peace 
of the world and welfare of humanity by building a 
democratic and cultural state. The realization of this 
ideal shall depend fundamentally on the power of 
education. 

We shall esteem individual dignity and endeavour to 
bring up the people who love truth and peace, while 
education which aims at the creation of culture, 
general and rich in individuahty shall be spread far and 
wide. 

We hereby enact this Law, in accordance with the 
spirit of the Constitution of Japan, with a view to 
clarifying the aim of education and establishing the 
foundation of education for new Japan. 

Article 1. Aim of Education Education shall aim 
at the full development of personality, striving for the 
rearing of the people, sound in mind and body, who 
shall love truth and justice, esteem individual value, 
respect labour and have a deep sense of responsibility, 
and be imbued with the independent spirit, as buiders 
of the peaceful state and society. 

Article 2. Educational Principle The aim of edu- 
cation shall be realized on all occasions and in all 
places. In order to achieve the aim, we shall endeavour 
to contribute to the creation and development of 
culture by mutual esteem and co-operation, respecting 
academic freedom, Laving a regard for actual life and 
cultivating a spontaneous spirit. 

Article 3. Equal Opportuntfy in Education The 
people shall all be given equal opportunities of receiv- 
ing education according to their ability, and they shall 
not be subject to educational discrimination on 
account of race, creed, sex, social status, economic 
position, or family origin. 

The state and local public bodies shall take meas- 
ures to give financial assistance to those v/ho have, in 
spite of their ability, difficulty in receiving education 
for economic reasons. 

Article 4. Compulsory Education The people 
shall be obligated to have boys and girls under their 
protection receive nine years' general education. 

No tuition fee shall be charped for compulsory 
education in schools established by the state and local 
public bodies. 





Article 5. Co-education Men and women shall 
esteem and co-operate with each other. Co-education, 
therefore, shall be recognized in education. 

Article 6. School Education The schools pre- 
scribed by law shall be of public nature and, besides 
the state and local public bodies, only the juridical 
persons prescribed by law shall be entitled to establish 
such schools. 

Teachers of the schools prescribed by law shall be 
servants of the whole community. They shall be 
conscious of their mission and endeavour to discharge 
their duties. For this purpose, the status of teachers 
shall be respected and their fair and appropriate 
treatment shall be secured. 

Article 7. Social Education The state and local 
public bodies shall encourage home education and 
education carried out in places or work or elsewhere in 
society. 

The state and local public bodies shall endeavour to 
attain the aim of education by the estabhshment of 
such institutions as libraries, museums, civic halls, by 
the utilization of school institutions, and by other 
appropriate methods. 

Article 8. Political Education The political knowl- 
edge necessary for intelligent citizenship shall be 
valued in education. 

The schools prescribed by law, shall refrain from 
political education or other political activities for or 
against any specific political party. 

Article 9. Religious Education The attitude of 
religious tolerance and the position of religion in social 
life shall be valued in education. 

The schools established by the state and local 
public bodies shall refrain from religious education or 
other activities for a specific religion. 

Article 10. School Administration Education shall 
not be subject to improper control, but it shall be 
directly responsible to the whole people. 

School administration shall, on the basis of this 
realization, aim at the adjustment and establishment 
of the various conditions required for the pursuit of 
the aim of education. 

Article 11. Additional Rule In case of necessity 
appropriate laws shall be enacted to carry the forego- 
ing stipulations into effect. 
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As in all constitutional democracies, in Japan the Constitution is the fundamental law. All laws 
directly or indirectly affecting educatioa must accord with the basic educational provisions of the 
Constitution. Statutes enacted by the National Diet, and ordinances, directives and regulations issued by 
the executive branch of the national government under authorization of such statutes, constitute the 
legal basis for the national government's regulation of education. 

The Fundamental Law of Education is the basic educational law. Other educational laws, statutes, 
and orders are derived from this Law. 

There are two types of national laws v/hich affect the administration of public education. One type 
deals directly with education, e.g., the Law Concerning the Organization and Functions of Local 
Educational Adnunistration, and the Law Concerning the National Treasury's Share of Compulsory 
Education Expenses. The other type includes general statutes related to administration and finance, 
e.g., the Local Autonomy Law and the Local Allocation Tax Law, which affect public education. 

Chart HI shows the several major laws and regulations directly related to education as well as the 
more important general laws affecting the educational system. 

While the Fundamental Law of Education advances aims and principles, the School Education Law 
deals with the organization and management of the schor' .ystem, and the Social Education Law 
regulates the activities of social education. These three statutes %xz amon:^ the most important of Japan's 
direct educational laws. 
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Basic Laws 
for Education 



The Constitution 
Fundament;\] Law of Education 
Law Governing Provisional Measures for Securing 
Political Neutrality of Compulsory Education 



School E Juration { 



General 



School Standards 



Textbooks 



Promotion 
of Schoo! 
Education 



V Private Schools 



Social Education 



Educational 
^iji Administration 



Educational 
Personnel 




Educational 
Finance 



School Education Law, Enforcement Regulations for School 
Education Law. 

Standards for the Establishment of Kindergartens, Standards for 
the Establishment of Upper Secondary Schools, Standards for 
the Establishment of Technical Colleges, Standsj'ds for the 
Establishment of Junior Colleges, Standards for the Establish- 
ment of Universities. National School Establidiment Law, 
Law Concerning Class-me and the Standard of Fixed Nitmber 
of Educational Personnel in Public Compulsory Schools, Law 
Concerning the Planned Establishment of, and Uie Standard 
of Fixed Number of Educational Personnel in. Public Upper 
Secondary Schools. 

Law Governing Provisional Measures on Publication of Text- 
books, Law Concerning Free Textbooks in Compulsory 
Schools, Regulations for Textbook Authorization. 

Vocational Education Promotion Law, School Libriiy Law, Law 
for Promotion of Science Education, Law for Promotion of 
Upper Secondary Part-time and Correspondence Education, 
Law for Encouragement of Spedil School Attendance, L&w 
for Promotion of Education in Isolated Areas, Japan Scholar- 
ship Foundation Law, Law Concerning National Treasury's 
Share for the Encouragement of SdiooiAttendance of Pupils 
H&vtn» Financial Difficulties, School Lunch Law, Japan 
School Lunch Association Law, School Hygiene Law, Japan 
School Safety Association Law, Daily Life Protection Law, 
Child WeKfare Law. 

Private School Law, Private School Promotion Foundation Law, 
Private School Personnel Mutual Aid Association Law. 

Social Education Law, Law for Promotion of Youth Classes, 
Library Law, Museum Law, National Stadium Law, Sports 
Promotion Law, Olympics Memorial Youth Center Law. 

National govemmi>nl Orgaiiization Law, Ministry of Education 
Establishment Law, Ministry of Education Organization 
Order, Local Autonomy Law, Law Concerning Organization 
and Functions of Local Educational Administration, Law for 
Emergency Measurvts Concerning Operation of Universities. 

National Public Service Law, Law Concerning Salaries of 
Employees in the Re£;ular Governmental Service, Local Public 
Service Law, Law foir Special Regulations Concerning Edu^ 
cational Personnel, Educational Personnel Certification Law, 
Pension Law, National Public Service Mutual Aid Association 
Law, Local Public Service Mutual Aid Asifociation Law. 

Finance Law, Local Finance Law, Local Allocation Tax Law, 
Law Concerning the Natiof2ial Treasury's Share of Compttlsory 
Education Expenses, Law Governing the Share of Salaries of 
Municipal School Persoimel, Law Concerning the National 
Treasury's Share of Compulsory School Construction, Law 
Concerning the National Treasury's Share of Reconstruction 
of Natural Calamity-damaged Fliblic Schools, Law Governing 
Provisional Measures on the Promotion of Reconstruction of 
Wonw>ut Buildings of Public Upper Secondary Schools^ Law 
Governing Special Measures tor Construction of Public 
Special Schook Otherwise Blind and Deaf. 
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hart IV shows the framework of the school system in Japan. The shaded parts of the chart 



represent compulsory education, which lasts nine years. 
Chart IV also shows the structural organization of the present Japanese system of public education, 
and indicates the normal age of admission to each grade of the educational system. 

In upper secondary schools there are various optional courses such as in agricultural, industrial 
training, business, and general education. 

The curriculum of part-time and correspondence upper secondary schools generally require four 
years or more to complete. Graduates of these schools qualify for college entrance examinations, on 
an equal basis with graduates of full-time upper secondary schools. 
Technical colleges are institutions inaugurated in 1962. 

Admission to local upper secondary schools and technical colleges is generally based on the reports 
of pupils' records from lower secondary schools and the results of examinations administered by the 
local education boards. In the national and private upper secondary schools and private technical 
colleges, exams are administered by the individual schools. 

Junior colleges are of two types; one offering a two-year and the other a three-year curriculum. 

The evening course programs in universities take four or more years to complete. The curriculum in 
departments of dentistry and medicine take six years or more to complete. 

Selection for university entrance is based on school reports and the results of entrance examinations 
given by the individual universities. 

Special schools are those for the blind, the deaf, and other handicapped children. 

There are also a number of ''miscellaneous schools" other than the regular schools mentioned above. 
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During the long feudal period under the Tokugawa reginie private schools (Terakoya) where the 
three R's were taught to the common people and other educational establishments developed. 
The "Government Order of Education'" promulgated in 1 872 established the first system of ;oublic 
education in Jt.pan. This system was the foundation of modem education in this country. There were 
frequent changes in the educational system leading up to the contemporary democratic school system. 

The period of introduction of the modem educational system. (1872-85) 
1872 The Government Order of Education was promulgated. By this Order the school system 
was organized in three progressive stages of elementary school, middle school and university. 
Thus the modem educational system was introduced. 
The period of systematization of the modern educational system. (1 886 - 98) 
1886 The Elementary School Order, Middle School Order, Imperial University Order and Normal 
School Order were issued, and fundamental educational institutions were organized. Three or 
four years of compulsory elementary education were intended. 
1894 The Higher School Order was issued and higher schools were organized. 
1897 The Teacher Education Order was issued and higher normal schools and training colleges 
were organized as teacher training institutions. 
The period of consolidation of the modern educational system. (1899-1916) 

1899 The Girls' High School Order and Vocational School Order were issued and girls high 
schools and vocational schools were organized. 

1900 The four years of compulsory attendance was enforced throughout the country and tuition 
in public elementary schools was aboUshed. 

1 903 The College Order was issued and colleges were organized . 

1908 The course of the ordinary elementary school was extended from four to six years and 

these six years were made compulsory. 
The period of expansion of the educational system. (1917-39) 
1918 The University Order and a new Higher School Order were issued and universities and 

higher schools were reorganized. These Orders provided for the govemment's recognition of 

private and local universities and higher schools in addition to those established by the national 

government. 

1935 The Youth School Order was issued and part>time youth schools were opened as 

educational institutions for working youth. 
1 939 Attendance at youth school was made compulsory for boys aged 12-19 years. 
The period of wartime education. ( 1 940-45) 
1941 The National School Order was issued and elementary schools were ren9med ""National 

Schools**. National schools were organized with a 6 year primary division and a 2 year higher 

division and an expansion of compulsory education to include the seventh and eighth grades 

was planned but not put into effect. 
1943 The normal school system was reorganized. Since then all elementary teacher training 

courses have been of college level. 
The period of building up the curren t democratic system. (1946- ) 

1947 The new Constitution was adopted, the Fundamental Law of Education, and the School 
Education Law were promulgated and the so-called 6—3-3—4 new system was established with 
nine years of elementary and lower secondary education being made compulsory. 

1 948 Special education for the blind and the deaf was made compulsory. 

1949 The Private School Law was promulgated and education in private schools was promoted. 
1962 Technical colleges were newly inaugurated. 

In Chart V are shown the educational structures in Japan at four periods prior to the postwar 
reorganization: 1881, 1900, 1919, and 1941. 

Data from: Historical Review of the Ninety Years* Development of the Educational System, 
_ Ministn' of Education 
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cHar, V HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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Chart VI shows the spread of education since the beginning of the modernization of Japan which 
took place in the Meiji Era (1868-1912), in terms of the number of students enrolled at each level 
of elementary, secondary and higher education and economic development in terms of the overall 
industrial production index. Here, for convenience in analysis, secondary education is not divided into 
lower and upper levels. 

In the beginning of the Meiji Era, a modem educational system was created under which elementary 
education, offering fundamental education to all the people, and higher education, for the training of 
leaders, were first developed to push forward the modernization of the Japanese society and the 
Japanese economy. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, enrollment in compulsory education exceeded 90 per cent. 
As a result of this spread of elementary education, secondary education was promoted, together with the 
development of vocational and women's education. After World War I, when heavy industry developed 
further and the Japanese economy reached maturity, the educational system was further expanded and 
higher education was developed following the spread of secondary education. After World War II, when 
the Japanese economy entered the stage in which heavy and chemical industries developed, tertiary 
industry expanded and the national income increased, upper secondary education and higher education 
took rapid strides under the new educational system. Especially the increase of the number of 
enrollments in higher education institutions is remarkable exceeding 1.5 million in 1969. 

The following table presents the historical trend in the percentage of the appropriate age groups 
enrolled in each school level. 





1875 


1885 


1895 


1905 


1915 


1925 


1935 


1947 


1955 


1965 


1969 


Elementary 
Education 


% 
35.2 


% 
49.6 


% 
61.2 


% 

95.6 


% 
98.5 


% 
99.4 


% 
99.6 


% 
99.8 


% 
99.8 


% 
99.8 


% 
99.3 


Secondary 
Education 


0.7 


0.8 


1.1 


4.3 


19.9 


32.3 


39.7 


61.7 


78.0 


86.2 


87.8 


Higher 
Education 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 


0.9 


1.0 


2.5 


3.0 


5.8 


8.8 


14.6 


16.7 



Data from: Japan's Growth and Education, 1 963, Ministry of Education 
Educational Statistics of Japan, 1966, Ministry of Education 
Report on Basic School Statistics, \969, Ministry of Education 
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Chart VI HISTORICAL TRENDS IN ENROLLMENT 
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Chart VII-A shows the percentage distribution of level of education completed by employed persons 
in 1968 for each category of industry. The levjl of education is, in general, higher for persons 
employed in tertiary industry than for those employed in primary and secondary industries. 

Chart VIl-B presents a historical review of the percentage distribution of productive-age population 
by level of education completed. Productive-age population covers the age-group 15-64. As as obvious in 
the charts, the average level of education of this group increased greatly during the 80 years portrayed. 



Data from: Report on the Educational Level of Employed Persons, 1970, Ministry of Education 
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Chart VII EDUCATIONAL STANDARD OF THE PEOPLE 



A. Percentage Distribution of the Employed Persons in Each Industry, ^1 Level of Education Completed, 1968 
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he organization of the school system is shown in Chart VIII, and the number of schools of each 



Jl type and the number of teachers and pupils in each type of school is shown is Chart IV. Li Chart 
VIH the types of schools and courses, main types of establishing bodies, conditions of admission, normal 
admission age, length of course, and requirenients for graduation are shown. 

Kindergartens are of three types; one, two, and three years in duration. Most provide one year (from 
age 5 to 6). 

General and special education through the elementary and lower secondary school level is 
compulsory; thereafter, and in other types of schools, it is voluntary. In principle, success in an entrance 
examination is one of the prerequisites to enter any school beyond the compulsory school level. 

A full-t:me upper secondary school is an ordinary day school; youths working in the daytime m^iy 
attend evening classes of part-time upper secondary schools, junior colleges and universities. 

Besides these, correspondence courses are provided by some upper secondary schools, junior 
colleges and universities. The completion of correspondence courses is considered the same as 
completion of ordinary cou!:ses. 

Courses in upper secondary schools are classified as general and vocational (agricultural, industrial, 
hon^emaking, etc.). Some of the upper secondary schools offer both general and vocational courses. 

Special schools are schools for handicapped children. The schools are classified into those for the 
blind, for the dumb, for the deaf and for the otherwise handicapped. 

Universities are divided into faculties such as law, literature, economics, education, science, 
technology and agriculture, and then subdivided into departments. 

The method of selection of junior college and university applicants is decided by the individual 
institution. The applicants who want to enter national technical colleges, however, take the nationwide 
uniform entrance examination. 

Graduate schools offer Master^s and Doctor*s courses. The ''Standards for Graduate Schools'* 
specifies that a Doctor's degree is granted those students with a Bachelor's degree who have studied in a 
graduate school for five or more years and have received approval for the dissertation they submitted. In 
practice, the acquisition of a Master's degree is required for admission to Doctor's courses in all 
universities. 




Chart vm TYPES OF SCHOOLS 
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Chart IX shows the numbers of schools, teachers and students according to type of establishing 
body (national, local or private). These data are from the Report on Basic School Statistics, May 1 , 
1970. Branch schools are counted as separate units. Full'time and part-time courses in an upper 
secondary school are counted as separate schools in the chart. 

The following tabulation shows the percentages of schools at each level according to type of 
establishing body: national, Socal (prefectural and municipal) or private. 



Schools 





Kinder- 
nartens 


Elemen- 
tary 
Schools 


Lower 
Secondary 
Schools 


Upper Secondary 
Schools 

Full- Pari- 
1 1 me 1 1 me 


Special 
Schools 


Technical 
Colleges 


Junior 
Colleges 


Univer- 
sities 


Miscel- 
laneous 
Schools 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Total 


1CMD 0 


100 0 


1000 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


National 


0.4 


0 3 


0 7 


0 6 




3 4 


816 


4,7 


19 R 


0 3 


Local 


359 


99 1 


94 1 


70 7 


91 0 


93 1 


6 7 


9 1 


9 0 


1 .4 


Private 


63 7 


0 6 


5 2 


28 7 


9 0 


34 


117 


86 2 


712 


98 3 



On the compulsory school Ifvel, 99.4 per cent of all elementary schools and 94.8 per cent of ail 
lower ^condary schools are public (national and local) schools. Most of the kindergartens and 
miscellaneous schools are private schools, and 79.6 per cent of the junior colleges and universities are 
also privately supported. 

The following tabulations present the percentages of teachers and students according to establishing 
body. 

Teachers 





Kinder- 
gartens 


E 'ement- 

tat y 
Schools 


Lower 
Secondary 
Schools 


Upper Secondary 
Schools 

Full- Part- 
1 1 me 1 1 me 


. Special 
Schools 


Technical 
Colleges 


Junior 
Cotleges 


Univer- 
sities 


Miscel- 
laneous 
Schools 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




% 


National 


0 3 


05 


0? 


0 3 




30 


74 7 


2 3 


48 6 


04 


Local 


216 


989 


96 4 


73 ; 


968 


95 9 


10 3 


7 9 


7 1 


19 


Private 


78 1 


0 6 


2 9 


26 5 


3 2 


1.1 


15 0 


898 


44 3 


97 7 



Students 



Uopef Secondary 

Kinder- El>.menl- Lower ^Schools Spec-al Technical Jumor Un.ver- ^''^^'^^ 

9-^-^ School. Schoor PuH- P.M Schools Coneges CoHeges .ues 

time t.me 





% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


National 


0 3 


0 5 


08 


0 3 


0 1 


3 5 


74 3 


3 7 


22 3 


0 3 


Local 


24 ? 


98 9 


96 J 


67 0 


94 0 


95 1 


9 5 


6 2 


3 7 


1 4 


Pf ! vate 


75 5 


06 


29 


32 7 


5 9 


14 


16 2 


90 1 


74 0 


98 3 



i}<ita from: Report on Basic .School Statistics. \ ^70. Ministry oj Education. 



Chart IX SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS 



(As of Mir 1970) 
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1 ) Includt's pupils and students in advanced cc^urses and short-term courses and ^ ^aduate schooJs 



2) Full tinie teachers only. 



Chart X'A shows the actual and relative distribution of the school population between the ages of 3 
and 25 years by age and sex and level of education. 
Students in miscellaneous and correspondence schools are not included in the chart. 
Recently the diffusion of pre-school education is increasing; over half of the new entrants to 
elementary schools have attended kindergartens for at least one year. 

Sex differences in percentages of the age group enrolled in schools as shown in Chart X-B are 
noteworthy in higher education. 

The proportion of women aged 18-21 enrolled in higher educaCion (9.8%) is much lower than that 
of men (23.3%). 

The actual numbers of the population and the population enrolled in schools by age group are as 
follows: 



Age Group 


Total Popola 


tion |in 


thousands) 


Populf 


Jtton Enrolled »n 
(in thousands) 


Schools 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 13-21) 


34.068 


^7,400 


16,668 


22.400 


11,793 


10.607 


3-5 


4.798 


2.451 


2,347 


2.258 


7,171 


1,097 


6-14 


14.326 


7,324 


7,00? 


14,305 


7,312 


6,993 


15-17 


5,532 


2,823 


2,709 


4.257 


2.191 


2,066 


18-21 


9.412 


4.802 


4.610 


1.570 


1,119 


451 



Chart X-B presents the percentage of the age group eru-olled in school by school level. Practically all 
of the compulsory school age children attend schools. The percentage of enrollment in elementary 
schools is 99.8 and that in lower secondary schools is 99.9. 



Dala from: Survey on Non-Lnrollment School Age Population, \ Ministry of Hduvaiion 
Rcpoii on Basic School Statistics, .Ministry ofKducation 



Chart X SCHOOL POPULATION 
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A. Populitisfl Enrolled in School, by Age, 1969 
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hart XI shows school enrollments by sex and by course in 1969. 
Chart XI'A shows the percentage drstribution of enrollments by sex. 



Recently the enrollment of girls in upper secondary schools has increased and the percentage 
distribution of enrollment by sex is almost fifty-fifty at the upper secondary school leveL in junior 
colleges women represent over 80 per cent of the total enrollment, while the proportion of women 
students in universities is still low, T7)e enrollments of graduate schools increased about twice from 
20,719 in 1963 to 39.423 in 1969. This is mainly because of large increases in the number enrolled in 
graduate courses of science, engineering and agriculture. Miscellaneous schools are mainly educational 
institutions which provide post-secondary technical education i« such courses as dress-making domestic 
arts and others for women. 

Chart XI-B presents the percentage distribution of enrollment in full-time and part-time upper 
secondary schools, in junior colleges and in undergraduate courses of universities, by major field of 
study. 

At the upper secondary level, enrollment in general courses constitutes about 60 per cent of the 
total enrollment. "Other" courses of upper secondary schools include merchant marine, fine arts and 
music, foreign langu.-iges, etc. "Other" courses of junior colleges and universities include merchant 
marine, physical education, fine arts, general education, etc. 

The following tabulations show the nunKrical and percentage distribution of students by major Held 
of study. 



Upper Secondarv SchooJs (not including enrollments in advanced or special courses) 



Cour Sf 


. TQifli. 




. F.gll 


t ime 


Part time 




E nrOMmen J 


Per cen! 


Enrollment 


Per cent 


EnroHment 


Per cent 


Total 


4,327,900 


too 0% 


3,923,383 


100 0% 


404.567 


100 0% 


General 


2,534,164 


58 6 


2,314,721 


59 0 


219,443 


54 3 


AgMcullure & 
F ishery 


2Sn 740 


5 8 


216.353 


5 5 


34.387 


8.5 


Technical 


567.197 


13 1 


489.266 


12 5 


77.931 


19 3 


Commercial 


720.147 


16 6 


668.630 


17 0 


51 .517 


12 7 


Domestic Arts 


227,974 


5 3 


208,395 


5.3 


19.579 


4 8 


Others 


27.728 


0 6 


26,018 


0 7 


1,710 


04 



Universities (undergraduate oniy) and Junior Colleges 


Field of StuHv 


Jo.taL 




Full-time 




Pert-t 


me 


Enrollment 


Per cent 


E nrOllment 


Per cent 


E nroltment 


Per cent 


Total 


1.555.100 


100 0% 


1.387.039 


100 0% 


168.061 


100 0% 


L»teratu''e 


221.480 


14 2 


204.317 


14 7 


17,163 


10 2 


Law, Politics, 
Cortu.^eTe & 


573.034 


36 9 


477.538 


34 4 


95.^96 


568 


Econof* 














Science 


40.146 


2 6 


36.119 


2 6 


4.027 


74 


Engineering 


290.560 


18 7 


248,487 


17 9 


42.073 


2"^ 0 


Agriculture 


51,783 


3 3 


51,783 


3 7 






MediCine. 














Deniistfv. 
Pharmacy & 
Nursing 


55,154 


3 5 


55.069 


4 0 


85 


0 1 


Home Econom cs 


112,875 


7.3 


1 10,536 


80 


2,339 


14 


Teacher Tra«ning 


131.973 


8 5 


126.976 


9 2 


4.997 


3.0 


Fine Arts 


40.488 


2 6 


38,607 


2 8 


1 .881 


11 


Others 


37.607 


2 4 


37.607 


2 7 







Data from: Report on Basic School Statistics, 1 9^/>, Ministry of t' Jurat ion 
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Chart XI ENROLLMENTS BY SEX AND BY TYPE OF COURSE 

A. Enrollments by Sex 
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B. Enrollments by Type of Course 
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Chart XII shows ihe organi/^lion of national and local educational administration. 
Tlie popularly-elected National [>iet designates the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister, in turn, 
appoints the Minister of Fducation, >\ho appoints the |Krsonnel of his Ministry and the educational and 
cultural agencies under the jurisdiction of the Ministr>', subject to applicable public ser>ice laws and 
regulations. 

Tlie prefectural boards of education consist of five members each, lliese members are appointed by 
the governor with the consent of the asnnibly of tlie prefecture. Tl'cy liold office for four years. 

The prefectural superintendent of education is appointed by the board \Nith (he approval of the 
Minister of Education. 

Cities, towns and villages have municipal boards of education . Municipal boards of education consist 
of three or five members. The\ ;jre appointed by 'he mayor witfi lie consent of the mimicipal assembly, 
and they hold office f*)r four years as in the case of prefectural boards. 

The superintendent of a municipal board of education is appointr^I from among the members of the 
board, with the consent of the prefectural board of education. 

Out of the five (or three) members of prefectural or municipal boards of education, no more than 
two (in case of three members, no more than one) are allowed to belong to the same political party. 
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Chart XII ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
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In Chart XIIS are shown the operational relationships of national educational agencies. The principal 
national agency is the Ministry of Education. As an adnilnistrative crgan, it shares responsibilities 
with the Cabinet and the National Diet for preparing budget estimates and for drafting educational 
legislation. In its activities, it maintains liaison with the Prime Minister's Office and the Ministries of 
Finance, Foreign Affairs, Welfare, Agriculture and Forestry, Labor, etc. 

Most national educational and cultural activities (except those which are under the jurisdiction of 
other ministries) are under the authority of the Ministry of Education. Ail national universities, national 
museums, national art galleries and some of the national research institutes are under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Education. Some vocational upper secondary schools, junior colleges and almost di 
technical colleges are directly supervised and maintained by the Ministry. 

The Ministr>' of Education supervises and assists the activities of many quasi-governmental 
organizations relating to education, e.g., Japan Scholarship Foundation, Japan Private School Promotion 
Foundation, National Stadium, Japan School Lunch Association, Japan School Safety Association, 
Private School Personnel Mutual Aid Association, National Education Center, Olympics Memorial Youth 
Center, National Theatre, etc. 

Locally established public educational and cultural institutions come under the jurisdiction of the 
prefectural and municipal boards of education. 

The Ministry of Education supervises and allocates financial aid to local boards of education, and 
may require reports on the educational activities of the local boards of education. As occasion demands, 
it makes inquiries and gives orders for necessary improvements or corrections to local boards of education. 
The Ministry also approves the establishment of public and private higher educational institutions and 
offers them administrative supervision and advice. It also performs direct services in the fields of social 
education and international education and gives assistance and advice to voluntary private bodies who 
conduct activities in these fields. 
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Chart XIV portrays the organization of the Ministry of Education, as of 1970. K consists of a 
central organization, an external organ, and several organs under its jurisdiction. 
The principal subdivisions within the Ministry include the Minister*s Secretariat and six bureaus. 
Their functions are as follows: 

1 . Minister 's Secretariat: Personnel affairs, welfare, general affairs and maintenance of liaison on 
behalf of the Minister; preparing draft legislation; preparing budgets; accounting and auditing; 
diss^inating information; planning and evaluating policies of the Ministry; conducting nation-wide 
surveys on important aspects of education; conducting studies of education abroad; compiling 
nation-wide statistics of education and annual reports, etc. 

2. Elementary and Secondary Education Bureau: Providing advice and guidance to local education 
agencies; regulating the status of educational personnel; assisting and advising boards of education 
and teachers on all matters concerning elementary and secondary education including special 
education; establishing educational standards; promoting vocational education: authorizing, publish- 
ing and distributing textbooks; and determining the national subsidies for elementary and lower 
secondary schools, etc. 

3. Higher Education and Science Bureau: Approving the establishment or abolition of universities, 
junior colleges and technical colleges; determining national standards for higher education; 
supervising teacher training and issuance of teacher certificates; planning, assisting and advising on 
in-service education of teachers; making grants-in-aid for scientific research; coordinating student 
exchange programs; planning, assisting and advising on the development of higher education and 
research, etc. 

4. Social Education Bureau: Planning, assisting and advising on the development of social education; 
providing national subsidies for social education; promoting audio-visual education, etc. 

5. Physical Education Bureau: Planning, advising and assisting in promotion of physical education; 
advancing school heahh programs and extending school lunch programs; determining subsidies and 
establishing standards for physical education, school health programs and school lunch programs; 
liaison and assisting in affairs concerning national and international athletic games, etc. 

6. Administrative Bureau: Determining subsidies for construction and rehabilitation of the facilities 
for national and local education^^l institutions; promoting the welfare of educational personnel 
employed therein; promoting sound educational activities of private educational institutions, etc. 

To the Ministry, there are attached 14 advisory councils, whose members are appointed by the 
Minister of Education. The Central Countcil for Education, whose members are appointed by the 
Minister with the approval of the Cabinet, is the highest advisory organ to the Minister and concerns 
itself with those matters relating to fundamental policies for education referred to it by the Minister. 
The concerns of the other councils listed are indicated by their titles. 

The Agency for Cultural Affairs, headed by a Commissioner, is an external organ of the Ministry of 
Education, which is responsible tor the promotion and diffusion of cultural activities, the preservation 
and utilization of cultural properties and for the adriinistrative matters concemii g religions. Four 
councils are attached to the Agency. 
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Chart XIV ORGAMIZATION OF THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
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The organization ot prefectural and municipal educational administration is shown in Chart XV. 
National, prefectural and municipal educational agencies are largely independent of each other. 
Tlie Minister of Education offers guidance, advice and assistance to local boards of education: 
prefectural hoards of education carry out similar functions in relation to municipal boards of education. 

Prefectural boards of education admmjster schools (mainly upper secondary schools and special 
schools for the blind and deaf) and cultural and social educational institutions (public libraries, 
museums, etc.) established by prefectures. Municipal boards of education administer schools (mainly 
elementary and lower secondary sch<M)ls|and cultural and social educational institutions (citizens' public 
halls, libraries, etc.) established by municipalities. 

Prefectural and municipal boards f)f education perform, as a rule, such functions as follows: 

1 . Establishment, maintenance and abolition of schools 

2. Curriculum making and revision (in accordance with courses of study prescribed by the 
Minister) 

3. Adoption of textbooks to be used in schools 

4. AppointnKnt and dismissal of teachers (see sub paragraph 3. beiow | 

5. Purchasing instructional niaterials 

6. In-ser>ice training of teachers 

In addition, the prefectural boards of education perform such functions as follows: 

\. Offer administrative and profevsional advice and assistance to the minicipal boards. 

2. Require the municipal boards to submit reports, as occasions demand, and, in some cases, to 

make necessary improven>ents of corrections concerning their activities. 
.V Appoint and dismiss, upon recommendation by municipal boards of education, teachers of 

elen-entary schools, lower secondary schools, special schools of compulst)ry level and part-time 

upper secondary schools established by municipalities, whose salaries are paid by the 

prefectural boards of education 

4. Certify teachers for public and private schools. 

5. Supervise the establishment and revision of attendance districts for public upper secondary 
schools. 

The municipal authorities have no jurisdiction over private schools or private social education 
institutions. The former are supeivised by the prefectural governors and the latter by the prefectural 
boards of education. 

Prefectural and municipal boards of education usually appoint advisory committees for the 
development of citizens' public halls, libraries and museums. 

In Chart XV, the term "private schools" does not include private higher educational institutions, 
because these arc under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education. 
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^p».he chief local educational agency is !he board of education. Ek>ards of education are established by 
A law in every prefecture and municipality, but contiguous municipalities may form associations 
under a joint board of education. 

Chart XVI'A shows the distribution of the number of municipal boards of education in terms of 
p<>pulation groupings of municipalities in 1965 and 1969. 

The members of prefectural or municipal boards of education are appointed by the gcnernor or 
mayor with the consent of the avsembly concerned. 

As of 1969. eighty -nine \fcr cent of the total number of prefectural board members were men. More 
than half (S7.0'f) of them were university graduates and about 27 per cent were graduates from 
professional or teacher training colleges. Ninety-five per cent of the total number of municipal board 
nKmbcrs were men. Agriculture and fishing were the occupational categories most frequently 
represented, followed by managerial and professional occupations Twenty-four per cent of the members 
of HiUnicipal boards of education have had teaching experience. 

Trefecfural and municipal boards of education usually crnplns teacher consult::nts, social education 
consultants, and other administrative and technical staff, though there are some municipal boards of 
eduojtion which do not have teacher consultants and/or social education consultants. 

Chart XVI-B shows the aveyage number of full-time staff members of the prefectural and municipal 
boards of education and the percentage of such boards of education having full-time teacher consultants 
and sfKial education consultants. Data for municipal boards of education are shown by siz.e of 
inunicipality . 

The function of social education consultants is to give professional and technical guidance and 
advice to personnel engaged in social education activities. Tlie functions of teacher consultants are 
expbined in the following text. 
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"^hart XVII show-s the organization for rduca'.ionaJ supcnision in the Ministry of Education and in 



The Ministry of Education may offer necessary guidance, ad\ice and assistJ^nce to l<>cal boards of 
education and local educational pei%onnel on curriculum standards, methods and techniques of 
instruction, guidance and school managemeru, ftirough direct or indirect methods as follows 

1 . Official notification to prefectural or municipal boards of ^ucation. 

2. Supervision of local boards of education and. through local boards. super>ision of public 
elementary and secondary schools. 

^ -V Conduct of conferences and workshops on a nation-wide scale for principals, teacher- 
consultants and teachers. 
4. Publication of guides, mannu^ls and handbooks ♦'or teachers, 

A number of supervisors and subject specialists are employed in the Ministry of Education. 

Supervisors of the Ministry of Education are responsible for elementary and secondary education in 
general. They are assigned for service \\\ specific regions and for designated school levels. 

Subject specialists serve full-time and their function is to conduct research and study on the 
standards of curriculum for the school level and subject area to which they are assigned, and to give 
prefectural boards of education advice and assistance on the curriculum. 

Direct guidance ^nd advice to elementary and lower secondary school teachers are given by the 
prefectural and minicipal boards of education. 

The supervision sections in prefectural boards of education give guidance and advice to municipal 
boards of education, conduct conferences and workshops for principals and teachers and publish guides, 
mannuals or handbooks for teachers, base*? upon the central policy for super\ision, and taking into 
consideration the specific situations of the prefectures concerned. The principal super\isory personnel of 
prefectural boards of education arc teacher consultants, who are assigned for guidance on curriculum, 
teaching, and other professional matters related to school education within their prefecture. School 
supervision is the primary function of teacher consultants. 

Teacher consultants must be experienced professional educators with thorough understanding of the 
curriculum, teaching methods and objectives, and other professional matters related to school education. 




Chart XVII ORGANIZATION FOR SCHOOL SOPERVISION 
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A local board of education establishes regulations concerning school management for the purpose of 
-^^kproviding systematic administrati and effective performance of the schools under its supervision. 
Although the details of these regulations differ among boards of education, the following are items 
usually regubted by the board. 

1 . Provision and maintenance of facilities and equipment. 

2. Employment of personnel; assignment of school duties, leaw of absence and official travel of 
personnel. 

3. Classroom organization and administration. 

4. Edur::tional activities such as instructional planning, special curricular activities and school 
events. 

5. Common use of instructional materials; notice and approval of instructional materials. 

6. Designation of holidays; changes in school schedule. 

7. Ddy and night watch duties. 

The functions of boards of education also include offering the guidance or assistance necessary to 
carry out school activities and school management effectively 

Subject to the local regulations, the actual administration of each schcH)l is charged to the principal, 
with resultant w ide variations in actual procedures. 

Ch^jrt XVIII illustrates the typical functional organization ol a public school. 

Private schools are usually similar to public schools in their internal organization. However, instead 
of boards of education, prefectural governors have the responsibility for supervising the administration 
of privfite schools. 

With the extension and multiplication of the functions of schools at all levels, increasingly evident is 
the diversification of categories of teaching and other staff of schools and the functional differentiation 
among them. The kinds of personnel engaged in educational, auxiliary and administrative activities in 
schools are substantially increasing, and new middle-management posts such as head-teachers of 
instruction, of grades, of guidance and counselling, etc. are beinp created in many schools. 

Close cooperation between schools and parents is required for a successful and complete education. 
Almost all elementary , lower and upper secondary schools in Japan have parent-teacher associations. 

Although the functions of these PTAs vary, the general aims are cooperation with the schools and 
teachers, promotion of the welfare of youth and development of adult education, especially parent 
education. 
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cHan xvm FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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Chart XIX illustrates the administration of universities, junior colleges and technical colleges. 
The establishment of a national, local public, or private university or junior college requires the 
approval of the Minister of Education. He refers each application for approval to the University 
Chartering Council and his decision is based on the recommendation of the Council. The standards for 
the establishment of a university or junior college are prescribed in the Standards for the Establishment 
of Universities or in those for junior colleges. On the basis of these r,tand?^rds, the University Chartering 
Council makes inquiries and deliberations on applications for the establishment of new institutions. The 
Council is also c^uncenied with policy for awarding the doctorate ar;d other academic degrees. The 
members of the Council are appointed by the Minister of Education from among personnel of the 
government agencies concerned, personnel of universities throughout Japan, and persons of learning and 
experience in the spheres of politics, education, etc. All universities and junior colleges come under the 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Education but each university or junior college is governed by its own 
governing agency. 

Concerning important matters relating to private universities or junior colleges, the Private 
University Council may make recommendations to the Minister of Education. Tho Council is composed 
of presidents and other educaiicnal personnel of private universities and junior colleges, directors of 
school juridical persons (the corporate organs responsible for private higher educational institutions), 
and persons of learning and experience. 

The establishment of technical colleges, national, local and private, is approved by the Minister of 
Education on the recommendation of the Technical College Council. The members of the Council are 
appointed by the Minister from among presidents or teachers of technical colleges, directors of school 
juridical persons who are establishers of such colleges and persons of learning and experiences. 

Eduoitional expenditures for operating national and local public institutions of higher education, 
are mainly supplied from the funds of national and local governments, respectively. Revenue from 
entrance examination fees, entrance fees, tuition fees, etc. in national and local public institutions are 
generally credited to the governments concerned, and not to individual institutions. In private 
institutions, student fees and private funds available to the school juridical persons constitute the main 
Hnancial resources. 

There are many private universities and junior colleges facing financial difficulties because of their 
low financial resources. To ameliorate this situation, national grants in aid of recurrent expenditures for 
education and research (including teachers* salaries) are distributed to privaie institutions through the 
Japan Private School Promotion Foundation, which is mainly funded by the national government. Oiher 
functions of the Foundation include the exte?asion of loans to juridical school persons (the 
overwhelming part of which is for capital outlay) as well as various kinds of assistance for the promotion 
of education in private institutions. In addition, specific subsidies are heing granted directly by the 
nat:onal government to individual institutions for new facilities for science education and research 
equipment. 
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The functional organization of universities varies widely among national, local and private 
institutions. Each private university is governed in its own way. 
There are some differences among national universities, particularly due to variations in size of 
enrollment and number of faculties. A ''Faculty** is an organizational unit within a university focusing 
on a branch of learning. Tlie University of Tokyo, for example, consists of the following ten faculties: 
Arts and Science, Literature, Education, Law, Economics, Science, Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture, 
and Pharmacy. Chart XVII shows an example of a national university which has several faculties. In 
national universities, the president, board of councillors, council, deans and faculty meetings act as 
governing authorities, and the self-governing administration of the university is carried out through these 
bodies. The responsibilities of these authorities are prescribed in the School Education Law, the Law for 
Special Regulations Conc«rning Educational Personnel and other acts and regulations. 

The president is the highest responsible person in the university. In considering important affairs 
that concern the whole university- for example, determination of university regulations, making the 
draft budget for the coming year, or student guidance and welfare-, he has to join in deliberation with 
the board of councillors. In almost all cases the conclusion of the board of councillors becomes the 
university *s decision. The board of councillors is in principle composed of the president, the deans of the 
various faculties, two professors selected from each faculty, and the directors of research institutes. In 
some cases, it includes the director of the university hospital, the director of the university library and 
other qualified persons. 

The council is composed of virtually the same people as the board of councillors. It is in charge of 
important affairs concerning staff such as nomination of the president. 

With regard to the actual operation of university administration, the faculty in most cases functions 
as the principle unit. The faculty meeting is composed of all the full professors, and in some cases 
assistant professors and other staff. The dean of the faculty is elected by the faculty meeting. Most 
important matters affecting faculty including recruitment of new faculty members is determined by the 
faculty meeting. 

Legally, all the administrators and teachers in the universities and junior colleges are appointed by 
the Minister of Education on the basis of nominations presented by these institutions. The president is 
nominated by the council. In practice, the council nominates the person who has been elected by the 
vote of academic and other staff in the institution. The dean of a faculty is nominated by the president. 
The president nominates the person who has been selected by the faculty meeting. 

The teacners are nominated by the president in accordance with the results of deliberations in the 
faculty meetings. The president conventionally follows the decisions of the faculty meetings. The 
Minister appoints those teachers who have been nominated by the president. Since the present system 
started, no recommendation of university presidents has been refused by the Minister. 
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Chart XX ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF A TYPICAL NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
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In Japan, responsibilities for public finance are shared by the national government, prefectures and 
municipalities. Each governmental level provides support for its activities by funds derived from its 
own taxes and other income. In addition, national subsidies and grants are provided for aid to 
prefectures and municipalities, and prefectural subsidies are granted to the municipalities. National 
subsidies and gr^'^nts include specific subsidies for education as well as the local allocation tax grant, a 
form of local finance equalization grant for the support of local finances in general. Chart XXI shows the 
general structure of educational Hnance. 

The principal source of income of the national government, prefectures and municipalities consists 
of the taxes levied at each level. Besides taxes, there are other sources of revenue such as contributions 
from national monopoly enterprises, receipts from public enterprises and properties, rents and fees 
(tuition fees and examination fees from students, for example), etc., which are also included in the 
general revenue accounts of governments concerned. In addition, prefectures and municipalities may 
make use of bonds. The use of bonds or short-term loans is legally authorized for financing the 
construction of elementary and secondary schools, for rehabilitation of public educational facilities 
damaged by natural calamities, or for refinancing outstanding obligations. 

Educational expenditures of the national government are classified in three categories: (1) direct 
expenditures for national educational activities such as operating national universities and schools (2) 
specific subsidies for educational activities of other organizations such as those of prefectures, 
municipalities, private schools and research organizations, and (3) the local allocation tax grant, a part of 
which is expended for education. 

Educational expenditures of the prefectures include direct expenditures for educational activities 
operated by the prefectures, payment of salaries of personnel employed in elementary, lower-secondary, 
part-time upper secondary and special schools established by municipalities, and subsidies for designated 
educational activities operated by the municipalities. 

Educational expenditures of municipalities are for educational activities operated by the 
municipalities such as elementary and lower secondary schools and citizens* public halls. 

Parents pay a part of expenses for instructional supplies, for transportation of pupils to attend 
schools, etc. In summary, public education costs are financed in Japan by public funds and private 
expenditures by parents. 
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Chart XXI EDUCATIONAL FINANCE SYSTEM 




^p.hc national govcmmeni makes a number of subsidies lo local public bodies for educational 
A purposes. 

The follov^ing arc the main categories of educational expenditures which are subsidized by the 
national govern nKnt, as shown in the left part of ( hart XXII. 

Salaries .... Salaries of teachers employed in compulsory schools 

Si hoifl buildini^s . . . . Consii action of new buildings and gymnasiums of public elementary and 

secondary schools; reconstruction of scho(»l buildings destroyed or damaged by natural 

calamities, reconsf r. ctit)n of obsolete school buildings. 
iquiptmru .... Instruct i'>na I eqoipment in compuls(»ry schools; equipment for science and 

vocational education; equipment for school lunch programs. 
Social t ducat ion ... V-^c'iWWcs for social education activities including physical education and 

sports. 

Oiher .... Aid to needy pupils (school supplies, school lunch fees, medical care, etc.); special 
provisions for the education of handicapped pupils, for education in isolated areas and for 
part-time and correspondence upper secondary schools. 

The largest amount of the national subsidies for education is appropriated for the salaries of 
teachers in compulsory schools, ar.d for construction and reconstruction of school buildings. During 
recent y^ars. the amount of subsidies for science and vocational education equipment har> been increasing 
to keep up witii the gr(^wing demand for jJrengihening these areas of education. 

C hart XXil lists the major subsidies for education and also shows the proportion of the approved 
expenditures which may be borne by the subsidies^ and the proportion to be borne by municipal or 
prefectural funds. 
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Chart xxii NATIONAL SUBSIDIES FOR EDUCATION 
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* Hof the approved expenditures for the construction of lover secondary 
schools and also for the consolidation of schools. 




Char! XXIII-V shows public cx|>enditurcs for education in relation to national income. Tlie 
expenditures include national subsidies for private schools. National income is the ultimate source 
of educational expenditures \\ has been increasing year by year and its amount totaled 42.143 billion 
yen (approximately I IH billion donar>)in H9t)S. The past trend in the percentage of the naticmal income 
spent on public education is shovvn in the f<>?!owing table. 
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The percentage of the national income public and private educational expenditures was 6.2 in 
I96H. "Public and private' educational expenditures here means the net total of total public expenditures 
for education including social education and educational administration and total expenditures for 
private schools. 

Chart XXIII-B shows public expenditures for education in relation to total public expenditures. 
Total public expenditures (net total} in 196H amounted to 9.899 billion yen (approximately 27.5 billion 
dollars!. 

In 1968. national public expenditures amounted to 5,982 billion yen (approximately 16.6 billion 
dollars) including subsidies for local finance. Local public expenditures amounted to 6.730 billion yen 
(approximately 18.7 billion (*ollan»|. 

Chart XXIII-C shows the percentages of total expenditures for education paid by the national 
government and by local public bodies, and also the percentages of national educational expenditures 
devoted to national scl.ools, and to direct and indirect subsidies for local educational support, in 1968. 

The following tabulation presents the past trend in the percentage distribution of public 
expenditure for education by '^ource. 
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Chart XXlll-D shows the percentage distribution of total educational expenditures by school level 
or area. C 'Wiipulsory education (elementary and lower secondary schools) accounted for over 57 per cent 
of the total. 
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Chart XXIV'A shows the percentage distribution of local educational expenditures (excluding 
expendirures for universities and junior colleges) by source of receipts, for each school level or 
area. 196K. The percentage of compulsory education expenditures expended from national subsidies is 
larger than the percentages for other school levels or area. This is mainly due to the fact that the national 
go'ernment pays one half of the teachers' salaries for compulsory education schools. In total 
expenditures for upper secoudaiy schools, revenue receipts from prefectural sources are the highest 
(H17r). This is l>ecause most of the upper seconda»> schools are operated by the prefectures which also 
pay the salaries of teachers in part-time upper secondary schools established by municipalities. 
The following tabulation presents in statistical form the data contained in Chart XXIV-A. 



Percf?ntage D/sirtbution of Local Educational Hxpenditu'-es by Source of Receipts, 1968 
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National 
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Prefectural 
Sources 


MuniCfpal 
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Loans 




Total 


100 0% 


24,2% 


44.0% 


26 0% 


3,2% 


2,6% 


Kindergartens 


100 0 


2 5 


0 8 


89 1 


2 6 
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Compulsory Education 
Schools 
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36 
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1.9 


Social Education 


100 0 


4.7 


19 6 


65.3 


88 


1 6 


Educational Administration 


100 0 


3 6 


38 1 


57 1 


11 


0 1 



Chart XXIV- B shows the percentage distribution of local educational expenditures by school level 
or area and by major dassification) of expenditures, 1968. 

Current expenses may be divided into "teachers' salaries'*, which represents the largest part, and 
'"others." 

Percentage Distribution of Local Educational Expenditures 
by Classiticaiion of Expenditures, 1968 

Current E xf>enditnres 





Total 


Teachers' 
Salaries 


Others 


Capital 
Outlay 


Debt 
Service 


Total 


100 0% 
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Giart XXIV-C shows per pupil expenditures for education in public schools for each school level in 
1968. 
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Chart XXIV 



LOCAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES 



A. Percentage Distributiun of local Educational Expenditures by Source of Receipts 
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B. Percentage Distribution of Local Educational Expenditures by Classification of Expenditures 
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^pshc national government t^fablishcs general standards for each school level to assure maintenance of 
A high quality in education. Charts XXV, XXVI, XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX :ind XXX itidicate the 
>arious standards for schools and the actual situations 

In kindergartens. elementar> and lower secondary scliools, classes, in principle, should be composed 
of pupils of the same grade. In special cases, however, several different grades may attend the same class. 
According to regulations the maximum number of children permitted p^r class in kindergarten is 40. The 
average number of children per class was 34 and the average pupil-teacher ratio was 25 in Slay, 1969. 
Tlie actual number of pupils per clavs in each elementary and lower secondary school is determined by 
prefectural boards o^/ education; however, according (o |J^^, the maximum number of pupils permitted 
per class is 45. In the 1969 school year, the average number of pupils pvr class was in elcnKntary 
schools and 37 in lower secondary schools, and the average pupil-teacher ratio was 26 in elementary 
schools and 21 in lo wer secondary schools. 

In upper scc(»ndary schocJs, the maximum number of pupils per class permitted by law is 45. The 
average pupil-teacher ratio in 1969 was 22. 

Tlie total number of teachers for each prefecture is determined according to standards fixed by law. 
In 1969 the numbers of teachers per honK-room classes in public elementary and lower secondary 
schools were 1 .27 and 1 .75 respectively. 

The minimum standards for the floor area of public school buildings are set forth in a cabinet order 
which makes allowances for school si7.r, local climate and type of course. Tlie average floor area per 
pupil was 5.34 m' in elementary schools, 6.09 m^ in lower secondary schools and 6.14 m^ in upj^er 
secondary schcols in 1969. The Ministry of Education and local authorities are promoting the 
establishment of gymnasiums and special study rooms for science, music, fine arts, hoinemaking etc., 
within the guidelines of other cabinet orders. Chart XXV-A & B shows percentages of public schools 
furnished with gymnasiums and special study rooms respectively. 

Chart XXV-C indicates the percentage distribution of elementary and lower secondary classes by 
number of pupils per cbss. The proportion of the classes of 46 or more is 1 .7 per cent at the elementary 
level and 2.6 per cent at the lower secondary level. 

Data jroni Repod on Basic Sclio! Stjtistics. , Minisfrv oj fuJiuafion. 

Survjy oi] ih." Actual Condilions of the Tuhlic Scluu)! Buildings, P^TO. 
Mnnsfrv of LJucafioN. 
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Chart XXV SCHOOL STANDARDS—] 



A. Percentages of Public Schools Furnished with Gyninasiums, May 1970 
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B. Percentages of Public Schools Which Haire the Standard Numbers of Special Study Rooms, 1969 
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urriculum standards for kindergartens are issued by th** Ministry of Education. The principles 
stated in the Ministry 's standards are as follows: 



(1) To promote both physical and mental health, and thus to foster the harmonious develop»r»ent 
of mind and body. 

(2) To foster respect for the fundamental patterns of behaviour in our daily life, to develop 
appropriate social attitudes, to build up 'irnotional harmony, and thus to cultivate the 
foundations of morality. 

(3) To arouse an interest in nature and social affairs, and thus to cultivate the rudiments of the 
ability to think. 

<4) To foster the attitude of listening to what others say, to arouse a desire to use such words as 
can be understood by otJfiers. and thus to develop an ability to use words effectively, 

(5) To develop self-expressfon through creative activities. 

(6) To promote spontaneous activities so as to achieve independence, and to give such care and 
protection as are needed by children. 

(7) To provide appropriate guidance in ar:cordance with indi\idual differences, by taking into 
consideration the characteristics of each child's physical and mental development. 

(S) To provide comprehensive guidance based on each child's experience, by making full use of 

each child's interests and needs, 
(9) To provide appropriate guidance, by taking into consideration the actual conditions of the local 
community and improving the living environment of the kindergarten. 
<10) To provide appropriate guidance, by paying attention to the characteristics of kindergarten 

education which is different from elementary school education. 
(11) To develop close relations between home and school and through cooperation with education 
at home to raise the efficiency of kindergarten education. 
The minimum number of school days for kindergarten education is 220 days a year, and the 
standard number of classroom hours per day is about four hours. 

Each kindergarten compiles its curriculum on the basis of the above principles, covering affairs in 
each area shown in Chart XXVI, 
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urriculum standards fur elementary and lower secondary schools are stated in the courses of study 



issued by the Ministry of Education. The Minister of Education decides the courses of study on 
the basis of recommendations from the Curriculum Council which is composed of teachers, researchers 
and other men of learning and experience. 

The course of study provides the basic framework for curricula: the aim of each subject and the 
aims and contents of teaching in each grade. 

Each school organizes its own curricula on the basis of the course of study, taking into 
consideration the actual conditions of its local community and school, and the development and 
characteristics of its pupils. 

The three areas of regular subjects, moral education, and special activities are always supposed to be 
covered in the curricula. Special activities include pupil activities (school assemblies, class asseniblies, 
club activities), school events (ceremonies, literary exercises, athletic meetings, school excursions, etc.), 
and classroom guidance on etiquette at school lunch, utilization of school libraries, health education, 
traffic safety education and so forth. 

Schools must be open for 240 days or more and lessons for regular subjects and moral education 
must be giveu for 35 weeks (34 in the first grade of elementary school) or more per year. Public schools 
give lessons six days a week. 

Chart XXVII shows the standards on the use of school hours for elementary (left) and lower 
secondary (right) schools. A school hour is 45 (or 40 owing to school circumstances) minutes in 
elementary school and 50 (or 45) minutes in lower secondary school. 

The standards allow several hours for elective subjects and individual schools decide what to teach in 
these hours. Most lower secondary schools include several hours per week of English language 
instruction. 

The foregoing standards for curricula are set forth in the recently revised ''Course of Study for 
Elementary SchooP' and ''Course of Study for Lower Secondary School'', which will be enforced from 
April of 1971 and April of 1972 respectively. 
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Chart xxvu SCHOOL STANDARDS— 3 

Prescribed Subjects and Number of School Hours in Compulsory Education 
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Notes : 

1. A unit school hour is a class period of 50 
minutes. 

2. School hours for the "Elective Subjects and 
the Others** may be allcted to one or more el- 
ective subjects and teaching of Special Activi • 
ties. 

3. As for the school hours of Elective Subjects, 
the standard number of school hours for Foreign 
l^anguage is 105 hours in each grade; 35 hours 
in the first two years and 70 hours in the third 
grade for Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, 
Fisheries, Homemaking and so on. 

4. In case the pupils are required in the third 
year to take 105 hours of Foreign Language, 
the standard number of Elective Subiects and 
Others is 175, and the total number of school 
hours is 1,190. 
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Upper secondary schools provide general courses and specialized vocational courses. Vocational 
courses include agriculture, industry, business, fishing, music, fine aris and others. 
Upper secondary schools fall into one of three categories: those providing only the general 
secondary course; those of a comprehensive type, with both the general course and specialized 
vocational courses; and specialized vocational schools offering training in one or more areas. Curricula 
of the upper secondary schools are based on the course of study issued by the Ministry of Education. 
Some subjects are required and some are elective. 

Chart XXVIH-A shows the areas, subjects and the standard number of credits to be provided in 
upper secondary schools, according to the course of study published by the Ministry of Education in 
1960. The curricula of individual schools must be compiled so as to comply with these standards. 

Local school curricula both for students in the general course and in the vocational courses 
must provide instri^ction in the following subjects. (A minimum of 85 credits is required for graduation 
from upper secondary schools.) 

Required Subjects for All Students 

Subjects which must be taken by all students regardless of course are as follov s ("A'' indicates a 
general level course in a subject, while "B** indicates an advances level course. "V\ "IV\ "ill" indicate 
the sequence of courses; "f* is a prerequisite to "H**, "If* is a prerequisite to "IIP'.): 





Area 


Subject 


I. 


Japanese Language 


"Modem Japanese'' and "Classics A'' or "Classics B P' 


2. 


Social Studies 


4 subjects including "Ethics • Ovics'' and "Political Science 






Economics" 


3. 


Mathematics 


"Mathematics T' 


4. 


Science 


2 subjects 


5. 


Health & Physical Education 


"Health'' and "Physical Education" 


6. 


Foreign Language 


1 language 



Required Subjects in the General Course 

Numbers in parenthesis represent the substandard minimum number of credits authorized in special 
cases as exceptions to the standards shown in Chart XXVIII-A. 

1. Japanese Language "Modem Japanese", and "Classics B-I" or "Classics A" (2) 

2. Social Studies "Ethics • Civics", "Political Science • Economics", "Japanese 

History", "World History A" or "World History B" and 
"Geography A" or "Geography B" 

3. Mathematics "Mathematics I" and "Mathematics II-A" (2) or "Mathematics 

Il-B" 

4. Science "Physics A" or "Physics B", "Chemistry A" or "Chemistry 

B", "Biology" (3) and "Earth Science" 

5. Heahh & Physical Education "Physical Education" and "Health" 



6. Fine Arts One of the following: *'Music V\ "Fine Arts V\ ' handicrafts 

r' or '^Calligraphy 1" 

7. Foreign Language Any one foreign language (3) 

8. Domestic Arts (for Girls) "General Homemaking" (2) 

Required subjects in the Vocational Courses 

1 . Japanese I^anguage "Modem Japanese" and "Classics A" or "Classics 

2. Social Studies "Ethics ■ Civics'\ "Political Science ■ Economics", two or more 

subjects of "Japanese History", "World History A" or "World 
History B" and "Geography A" or "Geography B" 

3. Mathematics "Mathematics I", "Mathematics H-A" (2) and "Mathematics 

H-B" or ''Applied Mathematics" (3) 

4. Science 2 or more subjects from the following: "Physics A" or 

"Physics B", "Chemistry A" or "Chemistry B", "Biology" (3), 
"Earth Science" 

5. Health & Physical Education "Physical Education" and ''Health" 

6. Fine Arts "Music 1" (1), 'Fine Arts I" (I), "Handicrafts 1" (1), and 

"Calligraphy I" (I). 

7. Foreign Language Any one language (3) 

H. Domestic Arts "General Homemakuig" 

9. Vocational Subjects 35 credits 

In addition to the foregoing subject requirements, schools must provide for each grade not less than 
one school hour (50 minutes) per week of home-room activities as one of the special curricular activities. 

Student activities, club activities and school events also must be provided an appropriate allocation 
of time. 

It is recommended that all full-time first year students and :ill part time first and second year 
students in the general course of a local upper secondary school take b. uniform prescribed curriculum. In 
subsequent years, the curriculum should provide various types of courses and pupils should be counseled 
to select courses in accordance with their individual interests, aptitudes and occupational plans. 

Chart XXVFU-B shows two examples of subject combinations in the full-time general course 
compiled on the basis of the above principle. 

Chart XXVIII-C shows examples of subject combinations in the full-time mechanical, business and 
agricultural vocational courses. The number of credits shown in this chart is the total to be taken in the 
three years of the upper secondary school program. 

The "Course of Study for Upper seconda»7 Schools" was revised in October, 1970. The new course 
of study is to be enforced from April, 1973. 
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ffcctivc teaching m primary and secondary schools of the Courses of Study prescribed by the 
Ministry of F.ducation requires the use of many kinds of instructional aids and equipment. 



The Ministry has estahlishcd "Standards for Provision of Instructional Aids and Equipment", which 
define 2.223 items of iastrucUonal aids and equipnicnt such as OHP and other audio-visual aids, maps, 
musical instruments, wood-working instruments, etc.. to be furnished for subjects in compulsory schools 
excluding science and vocational sui)jects. On (he basis of this standard the Ministry of Education 
established a "lO-year Plan for Provision of Instructional Aids and Equipment to Compulsory Schools", 
which began from 1967 with a budget of 160 billion yen (This is a subsidy by the National Government 
for the c\p<:nv.» of the Plan, which is a half of the necessary amount. The rest is to be paid by local 
g(/veniiMciits). By the end of 1969. 4S per cent of the necessary instructional aids and equipment had 
been provided to primary schools and 44 per cent to lower secondary schools. 

Standards for provision of instructional aids and equipment for science in primary and secondary 
sch(M)Is are established by the Law for Promotion of Science ExJucation. Tlie meters, laboratory 
instruments, field observation tools, specimens and models are listed as necessary aids and equipment for 
science education. Half of the expense for their provision is aiso subsidized by the National Government. 
The percentage of the recommended instructional aids and equipment furnished in 1969 to primary 
schools was S3 per cent. 49 per cent to lower secondary schools and 43 per cent to upper secondary 
schools. 

Standards for provision of instructional aids and equipment for experiments and practice in the 
vocational education course of secondary schools are established in the Law for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. A part of the expenses for the provision is also subsidiz.ed by the National 
(iovernment. Recently a data-processing course to provide students with knowledge and techniques for 
manipulation and use of computet^ was introduced into the vocational education course of upper 
secondary schools. A great effort has been made to furnish schools with instructional aids and 
equipment for this course. 

Some instructional ivids and equipment for mathematics such as electric desk calculators are also 
furnished. 

The percentage of schools furnished with typical instructional aids in 1969 is presented in the 
following table. 





E tementary 
School 


Lower Secondary 
School 


Upper Secondary 
School 


SlicJe Projectors 


91% 


89% 


94% 


8mm Sound Moiiori Picture 
Projectors 


64 


62 


74 


t6mm Sound Mof'on Picture 
Projectors 


40 


34 


80 


Over-Head Projectors 


16 


26 


62 


Tapje Recorders 


95 


97 


94 


Television Sets 


84 


70 


70 


Radio Sets 


80 


58 





Recently new instructional aids and equipment such as language laboratories (LL), video-tape 
recorders (VTR) and Response Analyzers are increasingly being furnished to schools, though they are 
not defineti as necessary items in the above Standards. The use of computers in education-CAI 
(Computer-Assisted Instruction) and CMl (Computer-Managed lnstfuction)-is also being developed in 
some schools and universities. 
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A. Laws and Standards for Provision of Instructional Aids and Equipment and the Main Items Ccv^red by Them 
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Chart XXX illustrates courses and credit requirements for completion of technical colleges, junior 
colleges, universities and graduate schools prescribed by the Regulations of the Ministry of 
Education. 

Courses generally are classified as general education, foreign language, health at;d physical 
education, and professional education. Students must acquire the prescribed number of credits in each 
group of subjects. In universities, for example, students must acquire 36 credits in general education, 8 
credits in foreign language, 4 credits in health and physical education and 76 credits in professional 
education. 

Credits are uniformly defined as follows; a lecture class of one hour a week, requiring two hours of 
student preparation, and of 15 weeks duration, yields one credit; a seminar class of two hours a week, 
requiring one hour of student preparation, and of 1 5 weeks duration, yields one credit; a laboratory class 
of three hours a week and of 1 5 weeks duration yields one credit. 

Professional education differs in the various faculties of law, literature, economics, commerce, 
engineering, agriculture, science, medicine, education, etc. A faculty consists of several specialized 
departments and students generally concentrate their study in one field of specialization. Students m 
most faculties have a four year course. Students in the faculties of medicine and dentistry must complete 
2 years of general education followed by 4 years of professional training. In professional training a 
prescribed course of study, must be completed. On completion of the requirements for graduation from 
the 4 year curriculum in faculties (a 6 year curriculum in the faculties of medicine and dentistry) the 
bachelor*s degree is conferred. The great majority of university students gain the bachelor^s degree after 
attending the university for the normal period. The average proportion of these students in 1967-69 for 
all entrants is 86 per cent. 

The aim of graduate schools is to have students conduct advanced studies in the theoretical and 
applied sciences and arts. Graduate schools are divided into two courses' the master's course and the 
doctor's course. In the master's course, students study for 2 years or more after their graduation from 
university, and acquire the necessary number of credits for the master's degree. In the doctor's course, 5 
or more years of stuvly after graduation from the university, or 3 or more additional years beyond the 
master's degree are reguired. Before a student is eligible for a doctorate in medicine and dentistry, 
4 years or more of study beyond the bachelor's degree are required. To obtain either of these advanced 
degrees a thesis written by the student must be approved by members of the faculty. 

Other minimum standards for institutions of higher education, for example, the number and 
qualification of teachers, and the site, building and facilities are also prescribed by the Regulations of the 
Ministry of Education. 
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Chart XXX SCHOOL STANDARDS - 6 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



KiMi If listititiN Ticliiicil Cillitts Cillicts UiivirSitil! CrWiitl ScIimU 




Aiiitioml Creiits 

Reqiirei 24 31 — I 



Tital 12 13 \u 14(4) SI SI 



Tksis — ~ ^ (I) ^ lifiirii UnAM 



Notes: (I) Far mti\mt intf dentistry, no iiister's lourse eilsts; Doctor's course is to be four years or more. 

(2) 50 minutes. 

(3) Allocation of 36 credits in each field eicept medicine is determined by the individaal universities. 

(4) 64 credits in basic education relating to medicine must be completed in the :irst two years. A prrscribed course ii nidical edBcatioa. 
without credit allocation, oiust be completed in the last fotir years (of 4,200 hours or more). 

(5) Variable requirements, with variable credits. 
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For ihc school education of working youlh who have completed compulsory *.chooling, part-time 
and correspondence courses have been established at the upper secondary level, and evening and 
correspondence courses ;jt the higher education level. 

Chart XXXI illustrates the general process of school education intended for working youth, 
llie upper secondary part-time and correspondence courses last four years or more. Tlieir curricula 
are omposed in accordance with the Course of Study for Upper Secondary Schools issvied by the 
V !^ii:,try of Education. 

Students in the correspondence courses must take institutional schooling for 20 days a year. Ttie 
correspondence school may substitute broadcasting programs by radio or television for a part of this 
schfK)ling. 

In 1962, to lighten the burden of study of working students, the Ministry of Education introduced a 
system which promoted cooperation between established schools and the training institutions of 
enterprises. The training given to part-time or correspondence students of an upper secondary school in 
those enterprise-based institutions for technical education approved by the Minister of Education is 
regarded as part of the course work of curriculum in upper secondary education. 

In case of evening and correspondence courses in junior colleges and universities, the school year* 
and other requirements for graduation are in principle ecjual to those of full-time and resident students. 
The period of schooling rp<{yired for students in higher educational correspondence courses is 36 days or 
more per year. 

The evening and correspondence courses of universities lead to the bachelor's degree, and may lead 
to the teacher's certificate. 

The total number of schools offering part-time, evening and correspondence courses and of students 
enrolled in these courses is as follows. 



As of May 1, 1969 



School Levpl 


Part 
E ven ii 


t i»rse or 
ng Course 


Co 


rresponder.ce 
Course 




Number of 


Ent'. .llments 


Number of 


Enrollments 




Schools 


Schools 


Upj^r Secondary School 


1,900 


404,567 


81 


151,532 


Junior College 


107 


36,200 


7 


32.567 


University 


60 


135.101 


1 1 


95,026 



Data from: Report on Basic School Statistics, \ Ministry of Hdiufaioii. 




hart XXXI I shuws (he kinds uf annual events obsei^ved in elementary and lowe*' secondary schools. 



^V-^ Unlike Europe or America, the Japanese school year begins on April 1 and ends on March 31 of 
the following year. This system, applied uniformly from elementary schools through universities 
corresponds with the fiscal year system employed by the national government, prefectures and 
municipalities. 

Elementary and lower secondary schools obsene a three-term school year: from April to July, 
September to December, and January to March. Most universities have t\No terms, while upper secondary 
schools adopt either a two or three term school year. 

Vacations are usually granted in summer, winter, and spring. The beginning and terminal dates of 
the vacations vary by area, mainly according to climate. Tliesc are decided in the case of public 
elementary, lower secondary and upper secondary schools, by the municipal or prefectural boards of 
education, and in !he case of private schools, technical colleges, junior colleges and universities, by each 
institution. Vacations must be arranged so that schools are in session (or the minimum number of school 
days and hours per year prescribed by the Ministry of Education. 

Schools (especially urban) often organize seaside or forest summer schools to give the pupils a 
healthy environment during vacation months. 

The public schools close on Sundays and the following legal holidays: New Year's Day (January 1 ), 
Adults' Day (January 15), National Founding Day (February 11), Vernal Equionox Day (about March 
21), Emperor's Birthday (April 29), Constitution Memorial Day (May 3), Children's Day (A!ay 5), 
Respect for the Aged Day (September 15), Autumnal Equinox Day (about September 23), 
Health-Sports Day (October 10), Culture Day (November 3), and Labor Thanksgiving Day (November 
23). 
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Chart XXXII SCHOOL CALENDAR 
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GriliitiM Eiircises 




Tlie constitution requires that opportunities for compulsory education be offered equally to every 
compulsory school age child throughout the country. It is the duty of parents co let children 
receive compulsory education. The compulsoiy term of school attendance is 9 years under the provision 
of (he Fundamental Law of Education. Tlie School Education Law provides that municipalities must 
establish elementary and lower secondary schools for compulsory school age children (6-15), and that 
prefectures must establish special schools of elementary and lower secondary level for blind and deaf 
chifdren living in the prefecture. 

Almost 100 per cent of tne normal children are attending elementary and lower secondary schools. 
Tlie number of long absentees-absent for 50 days or more in a year in elementary and lower secondary 
schools was 64,000 (0.5'^r of all pupils) in 1969. The following table presents the |)ercentage distribution 
of long absentees by reason. 

Deaf or blind children receive compulsory education in elementary and lower secondary 
departments of special schools for the blind and deaf. Handicapped children other than the blind and 
deaf may be permitted postponement of school entrance or entirely exempted from compulsory school 
attendance according to the extent of their handicap. There are 75 blind schools, 107 deaf schools and 
224 schools for the other handicapped children. Some of them have branch schools in hospitals. 
Childten who have mental or other relatively slight handicaps usually attend normal elementary and 
lower secondary schools, of which had special classes for them a«^ of May, 1969. Only 0.14 per cent 
of the total number of children of compulsory school age are permitted postponement of, or exemption 
from school attendance. 

While the blind, deaf and other handicapped children are flicked out by physical examinations 
before school entrance, decisions on the admission of such pupils also are based on requests of parents. 

Chart XXXII 1 shows the procedures involved in compulsory school attendance. The children who 
entered national and private elementary schools are only 1% of all elementary school entrants in 1969. 

Percentage Distribution of Long Absentees in 
Elementary and Lower Secondary Schools by Reason (1968) 

-J. , Economtc Dislike of 

T^^'^' O'^^^^^ Reasons School ^^^^^^ 

100.0 64.8 4.4 19.7 11.1 



Data from: Report on Basic School Statistics, 196^), Ministry of lulucafiofi 
Educational Standards in Japan, 1^69, Ministry of Education. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
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The above picture illustrat ' v the procedures for admission to public schools which are maintained by municipal boards of education. 
In case of aduvssion to na^: lal or private school at compulsory level, after undergoing the physical eULmination, parents apply to 
the establisher of the school for admission. And if their children are admitted, parents must report the name of the school their 
children will attend to the municipal board of education. 

School attendance procedures for the children who are not permitted postponement of or exemption from compulsory school attendance 
are the same as those for normal children. 




Chart XXXrV describes the procedures for entrance to public upper secondary schools. 
Those who have graduated from a Hower secondary school or an equivalent school, or those who 
have been recognized to be equal or superior to these graduates in scholastic attainments according to 
aiteria set by the Ministry of Education can be admitted into the upper secondary school. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Enforcement Regulation for the School Educati-. i Law 
each board of education which maintains public upper secondary schools sets regulations and standards 
prescribing the procedures by which the schools under its jurisdiction accept pupils. 

The principal of an upper secondary school chooses the entrants to his school by a process of 
selection based on materials such as reports from the principals of lower secondary schools, achievement 
test grades, and others. The achievement tests for access to public upper secondary schools are 
administered by boards of education to measure the scholastic attainments of tower secondary pupils. 
The general content of the report is outlined in Chart XXXIV. 

Most prefectural boards of education employ the attendance district system, which divides a 
prefecture mto several attendance areas; lower secondary school pupils can apply only to upper 
secondary/ schools (vocational schools are often excepted) in a designated district. This system has been 
thought necessary to avoid concentration of applicants lo special schools. 

The technical colleges and private and national upper secondar/ schools select new students from 
among those who are eligible for entrance to public upper secondary schools. H»?wevef, private and 
public technical colleges, and private and most national upper secondary schools conduct their own 
achievement tests. All national technical colleges and three national (vocational) upper secondary 
schools cooperate in using a common achievement test. 

The percentages of lower secondary school graduates of March 1969 who entered upper secondary 
schools and technical colleges in April 1969 are shown in the following tabulation. 



Male 81.7% 
Female 80.0 
Average 80.9 



Data from: Report on Basic School Statistics, 1969, Ministry of Education, 



Chart xxx/K PROCEDURES FOR OBTAINING ADMISSION TO UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL 
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hart XXXV Sketches the usual admission procedures of universities and junior col5eges. 

^Selection for applicants to these institutions is made by each institution conforming to the 
standards of the Ministry of Education, iu.:>titutionf base admissions primarily on the results of the 
entrance examination they administer, and report:; from upper secondary ^diool principals. Most 
institutions lay greater emphasis on their entrance examination. 

To be admitted to these institutions, one muM graduate from an upper secondary school or 
complete twelve years of school education, or be recognized to be equal or superior to those who have 
done so in scholastic aUainments as judged by criteria s ated in a ministerial regulation. 

A large number of applicants concentrate on trying to gain entrance to famous universities every 
year; due to the competition many upper secondary school graduates fail in their first attempt to gain 
admission to their favorite university and do not go directly to a higher educational institution. The 
p^:rcentage of entrants in 1969 who had spent one or more years preparing before they succeeded in 
entrance examinations to universities was 38.5% and 1 2.6% in junior colleges. 

Because the student selection system employed by the universities affects* the whole of education in 
Japan, the Ministry of Education, universities and others in the educational world are thinking of ways to 
improve the system. 

The percentages of fuU-time and part-time upper secondary school ;graduates of March 1969 who 
entered universities or junior colleges in April of the sanw year were as follows. 





Total 


FuM-time 


Part-time 


Male 


23.7 


25.3 


6.2 


Female 


21,5 


22.6 


4,8 


Average 


22.7 


24,0 


5.7 



The percentage of the same age group who entered universities or junior colleges in 1969 was 21 .4%. 
Data from: Report on Basic School Statistics, 1969, Ministry^ of H^ducation. 
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Chart XXXV PROCEDURES FOR OBTAINING ADMISSION TO UNIVERSITIES 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 
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Chart XXXVI presents some aspects of the status of public and private elementao' and secondary 
school teachers. 

Recent trends are more female teachers iti elementary school and higher qualifications and longer 
years of ex|>erience for all levels of school teachers. 

Table (D) shows the average salaries iincludiiiig various allowances and bonuses. 

The higher average salaiy of elementary school (eachers compared with that of lower secondary 
school teachers is due to longer years of e xperience. 

Teachers employed by the national goveinment are designated by law as national public officials, 
and those employed by prefcctural and municipal authorities are local public officials. 

Ninety-nine per cent of elementarj , 95 per cent of lower secondary and 76 per cent of upper 
secondary school teachers are employed in national or local public schools. National public officials are 
governed by the National Public Service Law and local public officials by the Local Public Service Law. 
Public school teachers are subject to thes€ laws, but since their status is distinct from that of other public 
officials, they are more specifically regukited by the Law for Special Regulation Concerning Educational 
Personnel. 
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aar, xxxy, STATUS OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
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ertification requirements vary with school level. Teacher certificates for kindergartens and 



elementary schools are for all subjects; those for lower and upper secondary schools are for 
specified subject areas. 

Teacher certificates are classified as regular and emergency. The former are subdivided into first and 
second class certificates. Persons who hold regular certificates are qualified for full teaching duties but 
those who have emergency certificates can be only assistant teachers. There is no ;^eat economic or legal 
distinction between teachers holding first and second class certificates. 

Teacher certificates for public and private schools are granted by prefectural boards of education. 
Regular certificates are valid in all prefectures and for life, while emergency certificates are honored for 
three years only, and only in the prefectures issuing them. 

The provisions of the Educational Personnel Certification Law and other statutes concerned require 
those studying for regular certificates to obtain college or university credits in courses approved by the 
Minister of Education. 

In order to obtain a teacher certificate, the student must acquire the prescribed number of credits in 
each subject group: general education subjects, teaching subjects and professional subjects. 

For certificates for teaching in lower and upper secondary schools, the necessary number of credits 
in teaching subjects varies with the subject area. Tb^e necessary number of credits for obtaining teacher 
certificates in social studies, sc!ience, homemaking and vocational education is more than that needed for 
obtaining teacher certificates kn other subject areas. 

Emergency certificates for kinderi^arten, elementary and lower secondary teachers are granted to 
upper secondary school graduates i[or the equivalent) who have passed educational personnel 
examinations conducted under prefectural auspices. 

Second class certificates for kindergarten, elementary and lower secondary teachers and emergency 
certificates for upper secondary teachers are granted to junior college graduates (or the equivalent). 

First class certificates for kindergarten, elementary and lower secondary teachers and second class 
certificates for upper secondary teachers are granted to university graduates (or the equivalent). First 
class certificates for upper secondary schools are granted to Master degree holders and those who have 
studied for one year and acquired 30 credits in a graduate school. The required number of credits is 
shown in the frames of Chart XXXVII. 

Teachers seeking higher class certificates must earn additional credits and must have served for the 
prescribed number of years with good records as school teachers. The required credits may be acquired 
through in-service training (e.g., correspondence and other off-campus courses approved by the Minister 
of Education), or by attending regular university courses. 
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Chart xxxvii TYPES OF TEACHER CERTIFICATES AND QUALSFICATIONS THEREFOR 
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he Naiticn.-'J School Establishment Law prescribes the fixed number of teachers appointable to 



A national schools. The fixed number of teachers in prefectures and municipal schools is determined 
by each board of education, as n rule. But in the case of municipal elementary, lower secondary, special 
and part-time upper secondary schools, prefectural boards of education fix the number of teachers based 
on the recommendations nf municipal boards of education. Teachers in all prefectural schools and in all 
municipal schools except kindergartens and fuU-tinK upper secondary schools are appointed by 
prefectural boards of educatf-on. 

The criterion of qualification is a teacher rertificalc. Certain ex-convicts, persons adjudged to be 
incompetent and members of organizations engaging in subversive activities are prohibited from serving 
as teachers, hncedures for appointment for teachers in prefectural and municipal elementary and lower 
secondary schools are explained in Chart XXXVIII. 

Preifecfural boards of education appoint teachers of prefectural schools on the basis of the 
recommendation of the prefectural superintendent of education. The superintendent makes his 
recommendation after an appointment examination. He also takes into consideration the opinion of the 
pri'icipal of the school to which a new teacher is to be appointed. 

In case of the appointment of municipal school teachers, the prefectural superintendent of 
education selects teacher applicants on the basis of the results of an appointment examination and the 
recommendation of the municipal board of education, which has been made with due regard to the 
opinion of the principaJ of the school to which a new teacher is to be appointed. 

The appointment examination is in general given in both teaching subjects and professional subjects. 
Teachers in Japan are employed on permanent tenure, after a probationary period of six months. 
Though ttachers shift from one school to another within a prefecture quite frequently, their average 
tenure as teachers is rather long. 

Provisions in public service laws for dismissal or demotion of permanent public of ficials apply also 
to teachers. Tliey state that no public employee shall be dismissed expect for one or more of the 
following causes: (1) evident unfitness for service; (2) physical and mental conditions preventing 
efficient execution of duties; (3) incompetence; or (4) abolition of his position. 




cHart xxxvni PROCEDURES FOR APPOINTMENT OF POBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
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A s previously stated, national school personnel are designated as national public officials, and 
A ^refectural and municipal school personnel as local public officials. Salary scales and the kinds and 
the amounts of allowances for national school personnel are fixed by the Law Concerning Compensation 
of Employees in the Regular Governmental Service; those of prefectura! and municipal school personnel 
are determined by the bylaws of the local public bodies by which they are employed. Salary scales 
prescribed by prefectural and municipal bylaws are based on the national salary scale for teachers. 
Consequently the salaries for teachers in different local public body ar^ very similar. 

Chart XXXIX shows the types and amounts of salaries of national school teachers. Some of the 
items which are shown in italics do not apply to national school teachers; they were included to 
illustrate typical allowances usually applied to public elementary and lower secondary school teachers. 

There are four salary scales for national school persoi...v:'l: one for university and junior college 
personnal, one for technical college personnel, one for upper secondary personnel, and one for lower 
secondary, elementary and kindergarten personnel. Salary levels are determined principally on the base 
of level of preparation and length of experience, without regard to the class of the teacher certificate. 

In the scale for universities and junior colleges (Table 1) the first grade applies to professors 
(excluding presidents), the second grade to assistant professors, the third grade to lecturers, the fourth 
grade to assistants and the fifth grade to other instructional staff. In the scale for upper secondary 
schools (Table 3), and the scale for lower secondary and elementary schools, ihe first grade applies to 
principals, the second grade to teachers and the third grade to assistant teachers 

Public school teachers are authorized an annual leave of absence with full pay. The "Standard number 
of days of such leave is 30. A two-year sick leave at full pay is granted for teachers suffering from 
tuberculosis. For other illnesses, teachers may receive full salary for 90 days, and after that, SO per cent 
of the regular salary . Paid maternity leave of twelve weeks is also granted. 



cHar, XXXIX SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
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The main organs for teacher v^elfare are the Public School Mutual Aid Association and the Private 
School Personnel Mutual Aid Association which are organized to secure the general welfare of 
puuiic ^Liiuul personnel and prii^ite school personnel respectively. 

The organization and functions of the Public School Mutual Aid Association are shown in Chart 
XL-A. Its members numbered 889,880 in 1970, and included all public school personnel, supenn> 
lendents, and the secretarial staff of prefectural boards of education. Benefits and welfare services 
received by members are listed at the right part of the chart. Among these, the most important is the 
retirement annuity, one of the long-term benefits, which replaced the former pension system on 
December 1 , 1962 in acctordance with the Local Public Service Mutual Aid Association Law. 

A teacher in public elemcnlar> or secondary schools who has served 20 years or more can receive 
the retirement annuity v^^hen he retires. Hie full amount of the annuity is payable on the attainment of 
55 years of age. The sum of the annuity he receives will be 40 per cent of his average annual salary foi* 
the last 3 years of service if he has served 20 years. If he served more than 20 years, the sum of the 
annuity he receives will be 40 pa r cent of the avera^ of his annual salaries for the last 3 years of service 
plus 1.5 per cent of "thi? last salary'' for each year in excess of 20 years, until the amount rises to 70 
per cent of average of hb annual salaries for the last three years of service. 

Chart XL-B shows the organization and functions of the Private School Personnel Mutual Aid 
Association. Personnel serving in private schools are generally members of the Association; and teachers 
in such schools receive benefits comparable to those received by public school teachers. Its membership 
numbered 195,775 in 1970. 

Teachers in national schools belong to the National Public Seivice Association, the retirement 
annuity of which is quite similar to that of the Public School Mutual Aid Association. 
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Chart XL 



WELFARE PROVISIONS FOR TEACHERS 



A. Public School Mutual Aid Association 
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The Ministry of Education, prefectural boards of education, and national and prefectural 
educational research centers provide opportunities for systematic in-service training for public 
school teache*^, principals and teacher consultants. Some of the larger municipalities and professional 
associations also hold workshops and study meetings for in-service training. The Ministry of Education 
holds workshops for inservice training for those principals and vice -princi pais who are recommended by 
prefectural boards of education. Central workshops for teachers in charge of middle management (e.g. 
heads of teachers' groups teaching the same grade or the same subject in a school) are also held by the 
Ministry of Education. The contents of study usually includes school administration, curriculum 
organization and supervisory methods. Prefectural boards of education hold w^orkshops of shorter 
duration for principals. Generally, training is provided through lectures, but recently smaller group study 
meetings adopting the methods of case-studies and discussions and studying problems in depth have 
become more common. In-service training for vice-principals uses similar methods. 

Recently, several prefectural boards of education have been giving serious attention to in-service 
training tor the teachers in charge of middle management. 

fj.i-service training for new teachers is usually provided by the supervisory staff of prefectural boards 
of edlucation. The Ministry of Education subsidizes the training projects. The responsibility for in-service 
training, however, is shifting gradually from the supervisory staff of boards of education to the staff of 
ediuation centers. 

Universities, professional associations and educational study groups which are voluntarily organized 
by school teachers also hold workshops and study-meetings. 

Hundreds of principals, vice-principals and teachers are sent to study abroad by the Ministry of 
Education and some prefectural boards of education. 

In-service training in Japan is designed to promote the teachers' professional abilities. Participation 
in in-service training is not normally rewarded with salary increments. 
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cHar, XL, IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
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he main organizations for the in^\intenana? and improvement of teacher's working conditions are 
the following five organizations. 



Japan Teachers' Union (Number of membership, 505 thousands, the rate of membership to alJ 
teachers, 56.2% as of June 1970); The Japan Upper Secondary Teachers' Union (there are two sects: the 
right one, number of membership, 17 thousands, the rate of membership, 1.9%; the left one, number of 
membership, 29 thousands, the rate of n^mbership, 3.3%): Japan Federation of Teacher's (number of 
membership, 87 thousands, the rate of mt'rnbership, 9.7%): Nv^w Japanese Federation of Teachers Union 
(number of \n[iembership,4 thousands, the rate of membership, 0.5%). 

These organizations have the ri^^jht to negotiate concerning the working conditions of teachers with 
local public authorities (principally prefectural and municipal boards of education) subject to the 
regulations of the Local Public Service Law. Consequently, the Ministry of Education, the central 
authority of education, has legally no power to negotiate with these organizations. The negotiations of 
these organizations with the local public authorities lead to written agreements, but collective 
bargaining is prohibited by law. While the organizations' main purposes are, as mentioned above, to 
improve working conditions, the Japan Teachers' Union and the left sect of the Japan Upper Secondary 
School Teachers' Union conduct campaigns for specific political purposes, often leading to strikes which 
are prohibited by the law. 

Administrative staff, e.g. principals, do not join these organizations but have their own 
organizations. 

There are other organizations which promote the professional abilities of teachers (e.g. Japan 
Society for Mathematical Education, AH Japan Society for Homemaking Education. Japan Federation of 
Special Education, etc.) and their n^yimbcr amounts to about a thousand. Many teachers join one or more 
of these organizations and their activities are very fruitful. The Ministry of Education subsidizes some of 
these organizations. 
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Chart XLII 



ORGANIZATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 
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There has been great progress in health adnunist;ation in Japanese schools since World War IL 
School health and medical services include health consultation, tuberculin tests, BCG vaccinations, 
chest X-rays and dental hygiene examinations. Of these, the chest X-ray examination has become quite 
popular in recent years. Ninety-three per cent of pupils in elementary schools and 98 per cent in lower 
secondary schools were examined in 1968. The percentage distribution of public elementary and lower 
secondary schools which have school doctors, dentists, pharmacists and nurses either on a full-time 
or part'time basis in 1969 is as follows: 





Elementary 


Lower Secondary 


Doctor 


98.9% 


98.8% 


Dentist 


96.6 


96.2 


Pharmacist 


83.3 


82.7 


Nurse 


40.0 


38.8 



Such activities and services of school health administration, with the improvement of the national 
economic situation after the war, effected a recovery from the lowered physical standards of school 
children during the war and moreover resulted in higher standards than those before the war. 

Chart XLlll presents average height, weight and chest girth of pupils aged 11 and 17, from 1950 to 
1968. 

The following figures are those of boys and girls in grade six and twelve in 1969. 

Average Measurement of Sixth and Twelfth Grade Pupils, 1969 



Grade 




Height 


Weight 


Chest Girth 


Six 


Boys 


140.0 cm 


33.6 kg 


68.0 cm 










Girls 


142.1 


35.2 


68.5 


Twelve 


Boys 
Girls 


167.6 
155.4 


58.1 
51.8 


85.6 
81.7 



Data from: Report on School Health Statistics, 1969, Ministry of Education. 




The school lunch program is operated mainly in elementary and lower secondary schools but also in 
kindergarten and upper secondary departments of special schools. The purposes of the school 
lunch program include the development of a better understanding of nutrition, improvement of food 
habits and practices, and promotion of children's health. 

The School Lunch Law was enacted oa 'une 3, 1954, providing national subsidies for standard 
kitchen equipment for the school lunch program in elementary schools. By the amendment of Mlarch 
1956, the law was broadened to include lower secondary schools. 

The Law Concerning School Lunch Programs in the Evening Courses of Upper Secondary Schools 
also provides national subsidies to the evening courses of upper secondary schools which operate school 
lunch programs. 

The school lunch programs are of three general types: the finit is a full meal program providing a 
meal with milk, bread, and some other dishes; the second is a supplemental meal; the third is a milk 
snack. In 1970, 98.1 per cent of all pupils in elementary schools, 83.9 per cent of all pupils in lower 
secondary schools and 87.9 per cent of all pupils Li the evening courses of upper secondary schools are 
provided with school lunch programs of some kind. 

Chart XLIV-D presents the basic scheme of financial and administrative organization for major 
items of the school lunch program. 

The provision of a school lunch program is up to the discretion of the local governmental unit which 
is responsible for operating the school. Expenditures for necessary equipment and for the administration 
of the program are paid by such units, with some subsidies from the national treasury. Costs of food are 
paid in the main by parents. However, the national treasury supports a part of such expenses. Thus, the 
national government pays one yen per 100 grams of flour, 4.60 yen pcir 100 grams of powdered milk and 
5.80 yen per 200 cc of raw milk to be used in the programs. 

Amounts paid by parents for school lunches vary. The lowest cost for the full meal program is 
around 895 yen ($2.50) a month; and the highest cost is around 1 ,690 yen ($4.70) a month. 

The Japan School Luiich Corporation was established in August 1955 with the purpose of procuring 
bulk materials for use in local school lunch programs under the supervision of the Ministry of Education. 

The Ministry of Education has established minimum standards for school lunch facilities and the bill 
of fare of school lunches should be in accordance with the standards of calorie and food composition 
established by the Ministry of Education. 



Data from: Report on School Lunch Program, 1970, Ministry of Education. 
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Chart XL IV SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 



A. Percentage Distribution of Pupils Receiving SchoDi Lunch by Type »f Meal Served, 1970 
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D. Financial and Administrative Organization of School Lunch Program 
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As a result of the rapid increase in the numbers of pupils who have been victims of serious accidents 
on their way to and from school or within school sites, it is increasingly recognized that some 
measures to promote school safety programs should be taken. 

The Japan School Safety Association was established in 1960 under the Japan School Safety 
Association Law. This Association is a nqn-proHt organization supervised and supported by the Ministry 
of Education. It is intended to spread and promote school safety programs, and to pay necessary 
beneflts for pupils who have suffered injury, disease, disability or death. The Association pays benefits 
only when a pupil has suffered from an accident while under the control of school authorities. 

Chart XLV illustrates the benefits paid by the Assiociation, as well as its finance and the proportion 
of member pupils. 

The number of accidents and the amounts of benefits paid during 1969 are shown below. 



Injury & Disease 


Disability 


Death 


Total 


Number Amount 


Number Amount 


Number Amount 


Number Amount 


675,295 ^1,691,897,000 


329 3^14,520,000 


221 ¥57,300,000 


675,845 ¥1,763,717,000 



The association pays one half of the total amount of medical expense incurred for a pupil for the 
treatment of his injury or disease. 

Since the other half of medical cost of a pupil is covered by social insisrance programs, parents need 
not pay any medical expense for the injury or disease of their children in case such injury or disease has 
occurred while their children were under the control of the school. 

As is shown in Chart XLV-B, practically all pupils in public and private elementary and lower 
secondary schools are members of the Japan School Safety Association. 

As is shown in Chart XLV-C, about 87.2 per cent of the total expenditures of the Association are 
derived from members' contribution and the remaining are subsidized by the national government. 

A part of the contribution of the elementary or lower secondary school pupil is paid by the 
establish er of the school (mainly, the municipal government). The proportion of the establisher's share 
varies from 40 per cent to 60 per cent. The entire contribution for pupils enrolled in kindergartens, 
upper secondary schools and technical colleges is borne by the parents. 

The contribution for needy pupils in kindergarten, elementary school, or lower secondary school (6 
yen per pupil) is paid jointly by the national government and the establssher of the school. 
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ckar, xLv ACTIVITIES OF THE lAPAN SCHOO'. SAFETY ASSOCIATION 



A. Kinds and Amounts of Benefits to be Paid 
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Chart XLVI shows the actual per pupil costs paid by parents and the percentage distribution of such 
amounts according to purpose for public elementary and secondary education, based on a yearly 
survey conducted in 1968. 

U is a basic legal principle that educational expenditures especially for compulsory education 
(elementary and lower secondary schools), are to be provided by the national government and local 
public bodies and that such education shall be furnished free to the pupils. However, parents actually 
pay a considerable amount for their children to attend the public schools. The following tabulation 
shows total per pupil cvists of educational expenditures in 1968 expended from public funds for public 
elementary' and secondary schools, and the amounts and percentages of the total paid by parents. About 
one-fifth of total expenditures for public elementary schools and one-fourth of total expenditures for 
lower secondary schools was p?Jd by parents. 



Total Educational Expenditures per Pupil and Costs per Pupil 
Paid by Parents in Public Elementary and Sejondary Schools, 1968 





Total 


Expended by 
Parents 


Expended from 
Public Funds 


Percentages of 
Total Expenditures 
Expended by Parents 


Elementary Schools 

Lower Secondary Schools 

rull-tlme Upper Secondary 
Schools 


¥81,503 
85,462 

94,539 


^20,455 
27,520 

55,834 


¥61,048 
57,942 

38,705 


20.1% 
24.4 

37.1 



While instruction is presumably free in public elementary and lower secondary schools, tuition fees 
are charged to students in public upper secondary schools in accordance with pertiiient regulations. 
Tuitcon fees charged in national schools are uniform throughout the country, but those charged in 
prefectural and municipal public schools are determined by the local authorities and are not uniform. 
The amount of tuition charged in private schools varies greatly. The annual tuition charged in full-time 
upper secondary schools as of 1969 school year was as follows: 



National ¥ 4,800 ($13.33) 

Local Public 7.200-12,000 ($20-33.3) 

Private 18,000-102,000 ($50.00-283.33) 



Data from: Education Expenditures Paid by Parents, 1968, Ministry of Education, 



cHar. xLvi STUDENT EXPENSE PAID BY PilltENTS IN ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

A. Average Annual Student Expense in Public Schools, 196B 
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hart XLVII-A shows annual fees and other expenses for instruction per university (full-time, 



undergraduate course) student. Tuition and other fees charged in national universities are uniform 
throughout the country, but those charged in prefectural and municipal public universities are 
determined by the local authorities and are not uniform. Hie amount of those fees charged in private 
universities varies greatly. The amount shown in the chart is the national average. ''Other fees'' includes 
fees for laboratory materials, student associations, etc. 

As shown in Chart XLVII-B, there is a great diffei ?nce among faculties. 

Ch^rt XLVII'C shows the average living expense (excluding instructional expense) of a university 
student for a year. 

Percentages of university students residing at home, in dormitories and in boarding houses were 49.9 
per cent, 9.7 per cent and 40.4 per cent respectively, in November 1968. 

Data from: Report on Students' Life, 1968, Ministry of Education. 
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Chart XL VII EXPENSE PAID BY STUDENT IN UNIVERSITIES 
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hart XLVIII shows sonne of the means used to encourage school attendance at the compulsory 



A. Education Allowance under Daily life Protection I^aw 

The Daily Life Protection Law guarantees a minimum standard of living for all families. Among the 
seven kinds of allowances provided by this law and administered by the fviinistry of Welfare is an 
education allowance. This allowance covers such expenses as school supplies, transportation, school 
lunch, shoes and umbrellas. Needy families that qualify under this law and that have children of 
compulsory school age may receive this education allowance upon application. Eighty per cent of the 
expenditures for education allowance is provided by national grants, and 20 per cent by prefectural or 
municipal funds. As of 1970, a total of 294,000 pupilis are benefited by the education allowance. 

B. Other Special Provisions for Need:* Pupils 

The Ministry of Education administers grants-in-aid to a number of needy pupils who are enrolled in 
elementary and lower secondary schools and are not cntitkd to educational allowances under the Daily 
Life Protection Law. The grants cover the expense for school svipplies, transportation, school excursions, 
school lunches, ^oes, umbrellas and medical care. 

In 1970 about 836,000 pupils benefited from such grants. 

Grant'' for school excursions, and medical care are also made to the needy pupils covered in the 
education allowance program under the Daily Life Protection Law; 

One half of the total amount of grants is pjiid by the Ministry of Education, and the other half by 
the municipalities. 

C. Fund for Encouragement of Special School Attendance 

In order to promote school attendance by blind, deaf and other handicapped children, subsidies are 
offered by national and prefectural govemmenllsi One-half of the subsidies for pupils in special schools 
for handicapped children is paid by the nationa!! government. These subsidies are for expenses for school 
supplies^ school lunches, transportation for attending school, school excursions and boarding, based on 
the economic ability of the parents of the handicapped children. 

D. Free Distribution of Textbooks. 

Free textbooks are provided for all the pupils enrolled in elementary and lower secondary schools as 
a measure to realize throughout the country the ideal of frce compulsory education prescribed in the 
Constitution. 
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Chart XLVin ENCOURAGEMENT OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 



A. Education Allowance under Daily Life Protection Law 
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B. Other Special Provisions tor Needy Pupils C. Fund for Encouragement of Special School Attendance 
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Scholarships and welfare aid for students are rendered in l^^w by the Japan Scholarship 
Foundation, the Students' Assistance Association, Local Public Bodies, private scholarship 
societies, and from the welfare fund for mothers and their dependent children, as illustrated in Chart 
XLIX. 

The Japan Scholarhip Foundation is a quasi-governmental organization whic'ii awards scholarship 
loans to cover essential school expenses for superior students who And it difficult to continue their 
studies for economic reasons. University students and junior and technical cotlege students, with the 
recommendation of their institution, apply to the selection conmiittee. Decisions on loans are made by 
the Foundation o^i the basis of committee recommendations. 

The Ministry of Education supervises the Foundation, provides grants for administrative expense, 
and budgets the scholarship loan funds. Hie scholarship fuiid consists of repayments of loans by the 
graduates and additional funds loaned from the Ministry of Education budget. The monthly amounts of 
loans are as follows: 1,500 yen for an upper secondary school student; 1,500 yen or 3,000 yen for a 
technical college student; 3,000 yen for a junior college or university student; find 1 5,000 or 20,000 yen 
for a graduate student. During 1969, 3 per cent of all upper secondary pupils, 47 per cent of university 
students of teacher training faculties, 1 1 per cent of students of other faculties and 40 per cent of 
students of graduates schools received scholarship benefits. 

The Foundation also conducts a system of early selection of scholarship students. This is to give an 
advance promise of scholaiship loans to lower secondary school pupils who show superior scholastic 
ability and who anticipate et^onomic difficulty in upper secondary schools, (3,000 yen a month) or in 
technical colleges (3,000 yen or 5,000 yen for students attending from their own homes, and 4,500 yen 
or 8,000 yen for other students). A similar system also was introduced for upper secondary school pupils 
who wish to enter a university or junior college (5,000 or 7,500 yen for students attending from their 
own homes, and 8,000 or 12,000 yen for other students). There are also special types of loans for 
students in universities and colleges varying from 5,000 yen to 12,000 yen per month according to the 
stude.J's condition. 

Loans are free of interest and repayment should be completed within 20 years after completion of 
studies. But students who have suffered death or disability are foregiven all of the loan and those who 
enter teaching in schools and institutions of higher education are also foregiven part to all of the loan 
depending on their years of service. 

In addition to the Japan Scholarship Foundation, there are a number of other public and private 
scholarship agencies which make loans or grants to students. These include local public bodies, schools, 
private citizens, religious organizations and others. 

A goveiTiniental welfare fund for widows v/ith dependent children also provides several types of 
loans including scholarship loans. Such loans are made by the prefectures for students enrolled in upper 
secondary schools, miscellaneous schools, junior colleges and universities. The national government lends 
two-thirds of the necessary funds free of interest to the prefectures which administer the loans. 

Of a different nature is the Students' Assistance Association, the purpose of which is to improve the 
mental and physical status of students. It does not lend money to indmduals for school expenses, but 
helps improve the conditions and circumstance of student life in general by providing various services 
^ such as those shown in the opposite chart. 
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Chart L illustrates the procedures affecting elementary and lower secondary school textbooks from 
preparation of manuscripts to distribution. The authorization of textbooks for school use in all 
elementary and secondary schools in Japan is the responsibility of the Minister of Education. 

All the textbooks for special schools for the blind, deaf, and otherwise handicapped and some of the 
textbooks for vocational education in upper secondary schools, are compiled by the Ministry of 
Education. 

Local selection of textbooks is limited to those authorized or compiled by the Ministry of 
Education. 

In the first step, either the author or publisher applies for authorization to the Minister of 
Education, who consults with the Textbook Authorization and Research Council. The members of the 
Council are appointed by the Minister of Education from among teachers and other learned persons. 
Part'time textbook examiners in the Council and full-time specialists in textbook examination in the 
Ministry of Education conduct separate examinations of textbooks. On the basis of the results of these 
examinaiions the Council judges the suitability of each textbook and recommends suitable ones to the 
Minister of Education. Finally the Minister of Education authorizes textbooks on the basis of the 
Council's recommendations. 

Lists of authorized textbooks are sent to each school through the prefectural boards of education, 
which hO'ld ''textbook exhibitions" for the convenience of teachers in recommending textbooks for local 
adoption. 

Municipal boards of education decide which textbooks to adopt on the basis of the advice of 
prefectural boards of education. In case tiiere are two or more municipal boards of education in the 
same selection area (a prefecture is normally divided into a number of selection areas), they jointly 
adopt the same textbook for each subject. The number of copies required is reported through the 
prefectural boards of education to the Ministry of Education, which estimates total textbook 
requirements. 

Publishers print the authorized textbooks with the authorized prices according to the instructions of 
the Ministry. 

In case of national and priva^^e elementary and secondary schools, the principals select textbooks 
from among those authorized by the Minister of Education. Prefectural boards of education give 
information and advice on textbooks to the principals. 

In accordance with the 1963 Law Concerning Free Provision of Textbooks in Compulsory Schools, 
a plan to provide textbooks free of charge for all children in compulsory schools was established. 
Accordingly, by 1969, all the pupils in compulsory schools were provided free textbooks. 

The textbooks for upper secondary schools are authorized and published in the same way as those 
for elementary and lower secondary schools. At the upper secondary level, however, pupils must buy 
(heir own textbooks at bookshops. 
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aar, L PROCEDURES FOR TEXTBOOK PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION 
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T7n Japan there are many isolated areas in remote places in the mountains or on small outlying islands. 
A There areas are difficult of access and the people residing there are generally of relatively iow 
economic and cultural status. The elementary and lower secondary schools in these areas are generally 
small and inadequately equipped, and tend to have difficulty in recruiting teachers. 

The numbers of school , teachers and pupils in areas defined as isolated by prefectural ordinances 
are as shown in the following tabulation and the percentages of all schools, pupils and teachers that are 
found in isolated areas are presented in Chart LI-A. 



1 May 1969 





Schools 


Pupils 


Teachers (Full-iime) 


Elementary 


5,541 


439,452 


30,160 


Lower Secondary 


1,997 


213,279 


16,218 



Branch schools are counted as separate units. 



In order to raise the educational standards in isolated areas, the Law for Promotion of Education in 
Isolated Areas was enacted in 1954. According to this law, national subsidies are offered for the 
promotion of education in these areas. Chart LI-B shows the purposes for which such subsidies are made. 

In the national budget for the fiscal year 1970, 8,104 million yen (22,511 thoiiisand dollars) was 
appropriated for the promotion of education in isolated areas, covering one hair of the following 
expenses; (1) construction of assembly halls for use both in the regular school programs and for 
programs for adults and youths; (2) construction of teachers* residences; (3) construction of school 
baths and facilities for water supply; (4) purchasing of school buses, boats and jeeps Tiiid expenses for the 
transportation of pupils living in remote places; (5) administration of school health programs; (6) living 
costs of pupils accommodated in school dormitories. 

Subsidies are also provided for school lunch fees, and for special allowances from 8 to 25 per cent of 
the monthly salaries of teachers serving in schools in isolated areas. 

There are still some special problems to be solved in order to improve educational programs in 
isolated areas. To this end, the Ministry of Education has designated a certain number of pilot schools 
for experimenting with the content and method of teaching in order to determine the best way to meet 
the needs of schools in isolated areas. Also, the Ministry of Education has compiled and published 
special materials for education in the isolated areas, conducted studies of textbooks appropriable for the 
use of one-teacher schools, and organized workshops for teachers in charge of education at one- teacher 
schools in isolated areas. 
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cHar, u PROMOTION OF EDUCATION IN ISOLATED AREAS 

(As of 1969) 

A. Percentage of Total Sciiools, Pupils and Teachers in Isolated Areas 
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^^^^ocidl education'* is used here as the general term for organized programs of educational activities, 
^^including programs of physical education and recreation mainly for youth and adults other than 
those provided in the curriculum of schools and institutions of higher education. 

The promotion and development of social education has been based on the Social Education Law, 
which states that national and local public bodies are obligated to promote an environment congenial to 
cultural enhancement for each of its citizens so that each can make the most of what is inherent in him. 

With the enactment of this law, public consciousness of the need to participate in social education 
has shown vif^orous growth. Activities representative of social education's increasingly important role 
include construction and expansion of citizens' public halls (kominkan), libraries, museums, art galleries 
and other social education facilities; irtcreased utilization of school equipment for social education; 
expanded use of publications, radio, films, drama, music and television in social education programs. 

The creation of social education organizations further exploits this growing field of educational 
service. Chart LI! outlines sockd education functions and a few activities conducted. 

Below is a list of the main social education facilities. 



Citizens' 
Public Hails 
(Kominkan) (1) 


Libraries 


Meseums 


Audio-visua, Youth .^'on^rRecrea.ion 
Libraries Centers c^^ i . in\ 
Facilities 13) 


Cultural 
Centers for 
Children 


1968 8,2t3 


825 


338 


879 184 (2) 10,193 


28 


(1) Main buildings only 




{2) 1970 


(3) Governmental supported facilities, 


1969 



It is prescribed by law that citizens* pubHc halls (Kominkan) be provided by municipalities. Most 
municipalities have one or more public halls, and including branch and similar facilities, the total number 
of kominkan facilities amounted to 13,785 in 1970. Citizens' public halls are playing an important role 
in elevating cultural :%tandards in local areas. They are the most effective centers of progressive social 
education in Japan. 

In order to give youths the opportunity of lodging together and acquiring experience in cooperating 
and working together, there are nine Youth Centers established by the national government and 175 
Youth Centers established by local governments. The Centers aim at improving the personality and health 
of the youths. 31 of the 184 centers are in urban areas to cope with the centralization of population in 
cities. These urban centers do not have living facilities but are for the purpose of providing youths a 
place for casual social activities. In the Centers there are instructors as well as equipment and rooms for 
physical, practical, cultural and social activities. 

For boys and girls there are Cultural Centers for Children where they can join in group activities and 
improve their knowledge of science and culture. 

Four Children's Nature Centers were established in 1970. The purpose of these Centers is to give 
boys and ^Is more chances for group training in a natural environment, and the government is 
encourSiging the prefectures to further develop this scheme. 

To improve the physical standard! of the people, various measures for the promotion of sports and 
recreation are taken by the national :md local governments. In 1969 there were 10,193 facilities for 
sports established by the government, of which playgrounds, swimming pools and gymnasiums are the 
major ones. In addition to them there are 6,706 facilities operated by the private sector. 
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ckm Lii SOCIAL EDUCATION FACILITIES AND THEIR ACTIVITIES 





From the viewpoint of lifelong education social education has been encouraged. Hie government 
supports local boards of education or universities to open classes for those who have left formal 
school. The following tabulation shows the types of social elucation classes supported by the 
government and the number of participants in them; 





Adult 


Women's 


Youth 


University 


Correspondence 




Classes {^) 


Classes 


Classes 


Extension 


Courses 


1963 


2.853 


3,748 


426 


64 


228 


1969 


1.253 


3,034 


363 


88 


710 



M) Including those called Adult Schools. 

Of these classes or schools some are foir vocational training, some for home management, some for 
general studies and so forth. 

As a rule local boards of education open youth classes, women's classes, etc. and national subsidies 
are offered t<^ them, lliese classes are often opened in Citizens' Public HaUs or Public Schools. 

In addition to the classes mentioned above there also various kinds of schools operated on a 
commercial or philanthropical basis available for the general public. People can learn, for instance, 
driving, typewriting, foreign languages and other subjects in these schools. 



Chart LIU CONTENTS OF STUDY IN YOUTH CLASSES 
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Percentage Distribution of Contents of Stiidy by Hour, in Youth Classes, 1968 
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Japan has provided for the interchange of students and teachers with foreign countries as a part of its 
general program for the educational and cultural exchange of persons. The number of foreign 
students studying in Japan has increased in recent years. 

A Japanese government scholarship program was started in 2954 to invite foreign students to study 
in Japan. There are two kinds of foreign students studying in Japanese universities under the program. 

First is the undergraduate student who enters a university as a regular student, and who, when he 
has completed the regular course and passed the graduation examination, will be awarded the bachelor's 
degree. Such a student must receive one year of Japanese language education prior to entrance to the 
Japanese university. 

The other is the Research Stii>dent who conduces research in a specific Held for one year and a half 
or two years in a university, a graduate course, or an institute attached to a university,. 

The Japanese government scholarship provides both students with stipend, round trip air tickets and 
other allowance. School fees are exempted. The monthly stipend of the 1970 fiscal year is ¥36,000 
(US$100) for the undergraduate students and ¥37,000 for the Research Students. These amounts wilt be 
raised to ¥47,000 and ¥66,000 respectively from the 1971 fiscal year. 

Foreign students admitted to Japanese universities as undergraduates at private expense or under 
Japanese government scholarships must have completed 12 years of education in their own cou^ntries. 
Those admitted for graduate studies must have completed 16 years of education. 

The number and percentage distribution of foreign students studying in Japan by major field of 
study are as follows: 

Number of Fo.eign Students* by Field of Study 
(As of May 1, 1969) 





Number 


Percentage 
Distribution 


Total 


10.086 


100.0% 


Humanities & Arts 


1.604 


15.9 


Education 


263 


2.6 


Law, Social Science & Economics 


3.281 


32.5 


Natural Science & Engineering 


1.995 


19.8 


Medicine 


1.187 


11.8 


Agriculture 


488 


4.8 


Others 


1.268 


12.6 



* Including students enrolled In graduate courses and junior colleges. 



In 1969, 243 Japanese scholars were studying in 24 different countries under foreign government 
scholarships. 

The number of Japanese students studying abroad under foreign government scholarships and at 
private expense and the number of overseas research scholars in 19S5, 1960, 1965 and 3969 are shown 
in the following table: 



1955 1960 1965 1969 

Students Studying Abroad 

Under Foreign Governmental Scholarships* 117 

American Field Services (Upper Secondary jg 
Level Students) 

At Private Expense 46 

Overseas Research Scholars 115 



181 

101 

183 
186 



234 

115 

614 
247 



243 

129 

N.A. 
323 



* Includes university teachers, professors and researchers only. 



Chart LI V FOREIGN STUDENTS IN JAPAN 



A. Procedures for Studying in iapan under Japanese Government Scholarships 
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B. List of Universities in Japan (1970) 



SY^.BOLS 

N National L Local 

* Having a Graduate School 
Enrollment Undergraduate only 

ABBREVIATIONS FOR FACULTIES 



Ag. 


Agriculture 


Bus. Man. 


Business Management 


Com. 


Commerce 


Dent. 


Dentistry 


Ec. 


Economics 


Hum. 


Humanities 


Lit. 


Literature 


Med. 


Medicine 


Phar. 


Pharmacy 


Phys. Ed. 


Physical Education 



P Private 
(W) Women's University 



Ed, 


Education 


Eng. 


Engineering 


For. Lang. 


Foreign Language 


Gen. Cul. 


General CuKure 


Her. 


[•orticulture 


PoL 


Politics 


Sc. 


Science 


Socio. 


Sociology 


Vet. Sc. 


Veterinary Science 



Name of University 




Estab- 
lishing 
Body 


1 nrntinn 

(Prefecture) 


Enrol' 
ment 


Faculties 


Aichi 




P 


Aichi 


10,182 


Law & Ec, Lit. 


Aichi Gakuin 


* 


P 


Aichi 


4,628 


Com., Law, Dent., Lit. 


Aichi Kenritsu 




L 


Aichi 


1,143 


Lit., For. Lang. 


Aichi Kenritsu Geijutsu 




L 


Aichi 


454 


Fine Arts, Music 


Aichi Kogyo 


* 


P 


Aichi 


3,452 


Eng. 


Aichi Kyoiku 




N 


Aichi 


2,900 


Ed. 


Akita 




N 


Akita 


2,026 


Ed., Mining, Med. 


Akita Keizai 




P 


Akita 


458 


Ec. 


Aoyama Gakuin 




P 


Tokyo 


11,614 


Law, Lit., Ec, Sc. & Eng., 
Bus. Man. 


Ajia 




P 


Tokyo 


4,203 


Ec, Law, Bus. Man. 


Anjo Gakuen (W) 




P 


Aichi 


68 


Home Ec. 


Aomori 




P 


Aomori 


114 


Bus. Man. 


Asahikawa 




P 


Hokkaido 


107 


Ec 


Ashikaga Kogyo 




P 


Tochigi 


361 


Eng. 


Ashiya 




P 


Hyogo 


405 


Ed. 


Atomi Gakuen Joshi (W) 




P 


Saitama 


1,381 


Lit. 


Azabu Juika 




P 


Kanagawa 


673 


Vet. Sc. 


Baika Joshi (W) 




P 


Osaka 


1,114 


Ut. 


Baiko Jogakuin (W) 




P 


Yaniaguchi 


221 


Lit. 


Beppu 




P 


Oita 


469 


Lit. 


Bukkyo 




P 


Kyoto 


1,016 


Lit., Socio. 


Bunka Joshi (W) 




P 


Tokyo 


647 


Home Ec. 


Chiba 


* 


N 


Chiba 


5,439 


Sc., Ed., Med., Phar., Eng., 
Hor., Hum. 


Chiba Keiai Keizai 




P 


Chiba 


277 


Ec. 


Chiba Kogyo 


* 


P 


Chiha 


5,576 


Eng. 


Chiba Shoka 




P 


Chiba 


5,674 


Com. & Ec. 


Chubu Kogyo 




P 


Aichi 


3,134 


Eng. 



Name of University 




Estab- 
lishing 
body 


Location 
(Prefecture) 


Enrol- 
ment 


Faculties 


Chukyo 




P 


Aichi 


4,627 


Com., Lit., Law, Phys. Ed. 


Chukyo Joshi (W) 




P 


Aichi 


559 


Phys. Ed., Home Ec. 


Chuo 


* 


P 


Tokyo 


30,452 


Law, Ec, Com., Lit., 










Sc. & Eng. 


Chuo Gakuin 




P 


Chiba 


732 


Com. 


Daido Kogyo 




P 


Aichi 


1,150 


Eng. 


Daiichi Keizai 




P 


Fukuoka 


95 


Ec. 


Daiichi Yakkn 




p 


Fukuoka 


824 


Phar. 


Ddito Bunko 


* 


p 


Tokyo 


6,934 


Lit., Ec. 


Denki Tsushin 


* 


N 


Tokyo 


1,578 


Telecommunication 


Dono 




p 

r 


Aichi 




Lit. 


JL/UnKyU 




p 
I 


kjul lai [lu 


6,446 


Pnr Ijinp Fr 3 Jiw 


Doshisho 




p 

r 






Xfipnlnov 1 it \ a\3j Fr 










Com., Eng. 


Doshisha Joshi (W) 


* 


P 


Kyoto 


2,361 


Liberal Arts, Home Ec. 


Ehitnc 




N 


Ehime 


2,851 


Lit. & Sc., Ed., Eng., Ag., 
Law, Sc. 


Eichi 




P 


Hyogo 


523 


Lit. 


Fri7.abptn Oneaku 




P 


Hiroshima 


328 


Music 


Fuerisu Jogakuin (W) 




P 


Kanagawa 


724 


Lit. 


Fuji Joshi (W) 




P 


Hokkaido 


478 


Lit. 


Fukui 




N 


Fukui 


2,104 


Ed., Eng. 


Fukui Kogyo 




P 


Fukui 


729 


Eng. 


Fitkuoko 


* 


P 


Fukuoka 


1 2,260 


Hum., Sc., Phys. Ed., Law, 
Er., Com., Phar., Eng. 


Fukuoka Joshi (W) 




L 


Tukuoka 


642 


Lit. Home Ec. 


Fukuoka Kogyo 




P 


Fukuoka 


2,175 


Eng. 


Fukuoka Kyoiku 




N 


Fukuoka 


2,367 


Ed. 


Fukushima 




N 


Fukushima 


2,412 


Ed. Ec. 


Fukushima Kenritsu Ika 


* 


L 


Fukushima 


413 


Med. 


Cakushuin 




P 


Tokyo 


5,518 


Ec, Law, Lit., Sc. 


Gifu 


* 


N 


Gifu 


3,329 


Ed-, Ag., Eng., Med. 


Gifu Joshi (W) 




P 


Gifu 


20 


Home Ec, Lit. 


Gifu Keizai 




P 


Gifu 


731 


Ec 


Gifu Yakka 


* 


L 


Gifu 


577 


Phar. 


Gunma 


* 


N 


Gunma 


2,882 


Ed., Med., Eng. 


Hakodate 




P 


Hokkaido 


665 


Com. 


Hanazono 




o 

r 


Kyoto 




Lii. 


Hannan 




P 
r 


\jsaKa 


OJ / 


Cc\xr\ 
iJ . 


Hinteji Kogyo 




1 

L 


nyogo 




F no 


nirosuKi 


* 




A r\iTi r\ri 
r\Ulll\Jl 1 


2,599 


Hum., Ed., Med., Ag., Sc 


Hiroshima 


* 




rr\cn t m q 
iltl UMIl IJla 


7 509 


Lit Ed Pol & Ec Sc 










Med., Dent., Eng., 
Fishery & Slock. 


Hiroshima Bunkyo Joshi (W) 




P 


Hiroshima 


107 


Lit. 


Hiroshima Denki 




P 


Hiroshima 


241 


Eng. 


Hiroshima Jogakuin (W) 




D 


mrosnima 




I it 


Hiroshima Keizai 




P 


Hiroshima 


640 


Ec 


Hiroshima Joshi (W) 




L 


Hiroshima 


939 


Lit., Home Ec 


Hiroshima Kogyo 




P 


Hiroshima 


3,412 


Eng. 


Hiroshima Shoka 




P 


Hiroshima 


2,1 16 


Com. 


Hitotsubashi 


* 


N 


Tokyo 


3,110 


Com., Ec, Law, Socio. 



Name of University 




Estab- 
lishing 
Body 


Location 
i Prefer t lire \ 


Enrol- 
ment 


Faculties 


Fi/tL'Lnt/Ift 


* 


N 






Pliit* l^nfi Afj 
IVlLu. 1 Ildr.« CII^., 












Vet Fisher V Hen t 


iiUKKulUU txU^^O 




p 


1 lOKKaiGO 


joU 


Eng. 


iiUISKUIuU ixyuiKu 






I rjKKaiuo 


A ion 




liUi^nUI KfUfiUtTfl 


* 


p 
r 


1 lUKKdiUU 


J ,j I / 


Ec, Law, Eng. 






p 
r 


iiOKKdiUU 


1 18k 

1 ,JOO 


I \i Fr 
LiU, cC. 


iionsnu f rvj 




1 


Nagano 




LC. 




* 


p 
I 


Tokyo 




Law, Lit., Ec, Eng., 












Bus. Man., Socio. 


IfoM Yakka 


* 


P 


Tokyo 


1,008 


Phar. 




* 


N 


1 h:i rn pi 

1 L/ U 1 U^l 


3,324 


Ml 1 111 Kfl P n p A o 


Ihnrnvi K iri^tit/^kvn 

MirW Uf^l i\if iJidt \f^^\f 




p 


1 Hq n o i 
1 Ual uj^l 


*« *~\.) 


1 it 




* 


M 


1 watc 




eng., cu., /\g. 


f\AVJ t/> Ik ft 


* 


p 
r 


I watc 


on') 




Jijjtrfi J u Jill \ / 


* 


p 


Tokyo 


1 R^l 
1 ,o*« f 


lit l-l/^riir> r-'r' 
L.I l>, 1 IW MIL iZ>L. 


John 




p 
r 


VJU 1 1 1 Mu 




Com . 


•rf/C Hi 


* 


p 


Tokyo 


7 101 

/ , I w 1 


*** lit ^p 1 Tfif>oi#"*c»\/ 
L^ll., L^l^., L^dW, 1 IlLWiwgy, 












For. Lang., Sc., & Eng. 


Josoi 




P 


tnma 


566 


Ec, Sc 






p 

r 


Oul Id 1 1 Id 


N A 


fVnt 

LVv. 111. 






p 

r 


Tokyo 




Fine Arte 
1 11 11. /\i lb 


In^hi Fivn fWl 


* 


p 


Tokyo 




FmoH a Miitriti#in 
1 «J\ Mj oc i^u 11 IllWll 


mttn t4*n f1 /'I 


* 


p 
r 


Tokyo 




1 iiyo. IZ-Ll.f JVJCLI. 


Kagawa 




IN 


Kagawa 




Ed., Ec, Ag. 


Kagoshima 






Kagoshima 


J, 4 /O 


Lit. OL Law, ha., Med., hng.. 












tI>L., rioiiLiy 


i\ugOSn!fflu i\trl^ui 




p 

r 


Kaposnima 


* Aid 


LLC. 


KonagQwo 


* 


p 
r 


WdJIdgdWa 


1 1 A8'> 


I 111/ t~\r 1 inct V^nct 
L^W, ELv ., ixJI. LaIII^., Cllg. 


Kcnagawa Shika 




n 
r 


Kanagawa 




Dent. 


Kanazawa 




N 


Ishikawa 


4,894 


Law & Lit., hd.. Sc., Med., 












PVi /I r tin 

I liar., dng- 


Konozavs^ ffi/utsu Kogci 




1 


Ishikawa 


^ "2 I 
J J J 


Arts & pndustrial Design 


Kanazawxj Keizai 




I) 
r 


Ishikawa 


410 


I " ^ 
he 


Kanazawa Kogvo 




P 


Ishikawa 


M 13 


Eng. 


Kansai 


* 


P 


Osaka 


22,676 


Law, Ec, Lit., Com., Eng.. 












Socio. 


Kansai Oaikokugo 




p 
1 


Osaka 


I , / *-U 


For. Lang. 


Kansai Ika 


* 


l> 


Osaka 


520 


Med. 


Kansai Gakuin 


* 


P 


Hyogo 


12,194 


Theology, Lit., Socio., Li w. 












Ec, Com., Sc. 


Kanto Gakuin 




[) 
r 


Kanagawa 


o,66o 


he, hng.. Lit. 


Kawasaki Ika 




P 


Okayania 


N. A. 


Med. 


Keihin Joihi (W) 




P 


Kanagawa 


441 


Home Ec 


Keio Gifuku 




P 


Tokyo 


25,01 2 


Lit., Ec, Law, Com., Med., 
Eng. 


Kinjo Gakuin {W} 




P 


Aichi 


K383 


Lit., Home Ec. 


Kinki 


* 


P 


Osaka 


16,975 


Law, Com. & Ec, Sc. & Eng., 












Phar., Ag., Eng. 


Kitakyushu 




L 


Fukuoka 


4,082 


Lit., Com., For. Lang. 


Kitomi Kogyo 




N 


Hokkaido 


484 


Eng. 


Kitasato 


* 


P 


Tokyo 


2,536 


Sanitary Sc., Phar., 












Stock Raising, Med. 



Name of University 




Estab- 
lishing 
Body 


Location 
i Prefecture ^ 


hnrol- 
incnt 


Faculties 


Kobe 




M 


I lyo^o 




Lit., td.. Law, tc. Sc., bng., 
Bus. Man., Med., Ag. 


Kobe Gakuin 




|> 


Hyogo 


1,224 


Food & Nutrition l^w Fc 


Kobe Jogakuin (W/ 




P 




1 ,385 


1 it Music Hf^nio Fc 


KobeJoshi(W) 




P 




299 


Homo Fc I it 


KobeJoshi Yakka (W) 




P 




1 ,070 


Phar. 


Kobe Kaisei Joshi Gakuin ( W) 


P 


Hyogo 


349 


Lit. 


Kobp'shi Cwaiknktivo 


♦ 


L 


Mvopo 


1 .400 


Hot I iinp 


Kobe Shoka 




L 




1 ,505 


Com A Pc 


Kobf S ho sen 




N 


Hvoco 


822 


Mercantile Marine 


Kochi 


♦ 


N 


Kochi 


2,035 


1 it & Sc Fd Ap 


i\f/l III J U Jill f rr/ 




L 


Kochi 


700 


Home Fc, Lit. 


Kogakuin 




P 


Tokyo 


7,280 


Hng. 


i\OgUnlinUfl 






Mie 


ttoU 


1 it 
Lit. 


rkOKu JOSni { fVf 




P 


Kyoto 


545 


Lit. 


riOnUgUnUlfi 




P 


Tokyo 


1 2,690 


Lit., Fc, Law 


Kok u SOI Kinsu t okyo 


4c 


1' 


Tokyo 


1,147 


Liberal Arts 


IKUKUSUl cynoKQ 




P 


Saitama 


978 


Com. 


Kok ush ikan 


4c 


P 


Tokyo 


10,356 


Phys. Ed., Law, Lit. 
t 01. OC tc, ring. 


Komazawa 




p 


1 okyo 


U. Al ] 
o,^ / 1 


DuuuHisni, Lii.., nc, Law, 
Bus. Man. 


Kiiftnn 




p 




, o / / 


1 it Pr 1 'A\Lf Pti^ Mun 

kJC, LC, LrflW, Duo. ]VldIl. 


/"nnn tn^hi /li/J 

i\frHUH JUjIII f fwf 




p 
1 


1 fyogo 


VUj 


1 it 


i\iffiyufnu Jtf^iii f rr/ 




P 

r 


F ukushinia 


1 /o 


iioTTic nc 


Knshiptt 




p 


I'Jyogo 


1 U J 


iioou OC iNuirinon 


A ft vn^/in 

l\lf\ UmJH 


4t 


p 


Wakayarna 


H L. f 


} rt 

LJl. 


t\U IHiiffUfHf 


4t 


IN 


KuiuaiTioto 


j,U»:o 


Law OC LI I., cu., oC, Meu. , 
Phar., Fng. 


Ku ma mo to Joshi (W) 




L 


Kumanioto 


984 


Lit. & Home Ec. 


KtitnnrTifitn /^fipv/t 




p 


Kumamoto 


509 


Fne 


M ffi ?/mtfttft ^h/\^ /I 

i\uiuUfTiu»u kfiiun^u 




V 


Kumarnou^ 


3,672 


Com. 


rVuMiful III yJilfs^iinll 


4c 


p 

r 


Tokyo 




Music 


Kurume 


4c 


r> 

r 


Fukuoka 


2,!)U2 


Com., Med. 


Kyorin 




P 


I okyo 


N. A. 


Meu. 


Kyoritsu Joshi (W) 


4c 


\\ 
r 


Tokyo 


2,405 


Lit. & Arts. Home he 


Kyoritsie Yakka (W) 




D 
r 


Tokyo 


690 


riiar. 


Kyoto 




IN 


Kyoto 


lU, /O 1 


1 i* XZA I 1.m» P.". Qr> 

Lit., cu.. Law, tc, oC, 
Med Phar Fni» 


Kyoto Furitsu 


4t 


L 


Kyoto 


903 


Lit., Home Ec, Ag. 


Kyoto Furitsu Ika 


4c 


L 


Kyoto 


660 


Med. 


Kyoto Gakuen 




p 

r 








Kyoto Gaikokugo 




p 


Kyoto 


1 07 w 
1 ,V /o 


For. Lang. 


Kyoto Joshi (W) 


4c 


p 
1 


Nyoio 




Lit., Home Ec. 


Kyoto Kogei Sen-i 


4c 


K! 

N 


Kyoto 


1 ,643 


Industrial Arts, Textile 


Kyoto Kyoiku 




N 


Kyoto 


1 548 


Fd. 


Kyoto Sangyo 


4c 


P 


Kyoto 


5,803 


Ec, Sc., Law, Bus. M?.n., 
For. Lang. 


Kyoto Shiritsu Geijutsu 




L 


Kyoto 


572 


Fine Arts, Music 


Kyoto Yakka 


4c 


P 


Kyoto 


K006 


Pilar. 


Kyushu 


4c 


N 


Fukuoka 


7,972 


Lit., Ed., Law, Ec, Sc, Med.. 










Eng., Ag., Phar., Dent. 



Name of University 




Estab- 
lishing 
Body 


Location 
( Prefecture) 


Enrol- 
ment 


Faculties 


§^ Xfti^ntt CZnkttin 




p 


IXd t^\J3l 1 1 1 1 1(1 


192 


tng. 


UjftU \M\lfUfjU g\l/nU 




N 




1 07 


A rt c JP/ ^ n o 


Kyushu Joshi (W) 




P 


Fukuoka 


426 


Lit., Home Ec. 


Kyushu Kogyo 




N 


Fukuoka 


1,907 


Eng. 


Kyushu Kyoritsu 






Fukuoka 


1,148 


Ec, Eng. 


Kyushu Sangyo 




t\ 

V 


Fukuoka 


4,3 1 7 


Com., Eng., Arts, Bus. Man. 


Kyushu Shika 




L 


Fukuoka 


885 


I>?nt. 


Matsuyama Shoka 




P 


Ehime 


3,132 


Ec, Bus. Man. 


Meiji 




P 


Tokyo 


31,794 


Lit., Eng., Ag., L'iW, Com , 
Pol. & Ec, Bus. Man. 


... 

Meiji Gakuin 




I) 
r 


I okyo 


1 1 ,749 


Lit., Ec, law. Socio. 


Mei]i Yakka 




P 


1 okyo 


1 ,764 


Phar. 


Meijo 




D 

r 


Aichi 


1 2,21 V 


Law, Com., Sc. & Eng. Ag., 

Ph^r 
1 \\A\ . 


Meisci 




p 


Tokyo 


4,727 


^r* Xf Fnc Hum 
^v. OC L^ll^., IIUIII. 


Mie 




N 


Mie 




r n A O r" n O 

cu., /\^., r-.ng. 


Mi€ Kenritsu 




L 


Mie 


528 


Fi^hprv M*>H 

1 ijii^iy, iTivu. 






p 

r 


VJKay allla 


1 0'^ 


1 lUlIlL C-C 


Minnnti fCvti^hu 

irMHtUtfll t\ y UM9U 




p 


iviiy a£.arLl 


I f J 


Mnr 

1 lUI . 


Mi^hitna CZnkupn Jn^hi /Wl 




P 
r 


1*11 yd^l 


J J I 


m<> I" r" 


Mivapi Cwakuin Jn^hi (Wi 




p 






1 inpriil Arf^ 
L^i Uvl al /\I 15 


hfivafi Kvniku 




N 




1 0^1 


Fd 


MivfiT/iki 




M 




*-,^*T 1 


ra., Ag., eng. 


Mnmnvamn Critic uin 




\y 








MtikitPnvjn //i^hi fl^t 


* 


p 




2,266 


1 i* H^^mlP Pr" Miicip Phar 


Muroran Kogyo 




N 


Hokkaidc 


1,918 


Eng. 


Musoshi 




r> 

r 


Tokyo 


2,ICXJ 


IT ^ 1 J 

he. Mum. 


Musashi Kogyo 




P 


Tokyo 


4.604 


Eng. 


Musashino Bi/utsu 




P 


Tokyo 


1,486 


Formiitive Arts 


Musashino Joshi ( W) 




P 


Tokyo 


1,026 


Lit. 


Musashino Ongaku 


* 


P 


Tokyo 


2.420 


Musi( 


Nagasaki 


* 


N 


Nagasaki 


3,436 


Ed., £c , Med., Phar., 
Fishery, Eng. 


Nagasaki KenCi fsu Kokusai 




L 


Nagasaki 


545 


Ec. 


KeiZ'M 










Nagasaki Zosen 




P 


Nagasaki 


1,407 


Eng. 


Nagoya 




N 


Aichi 


6,408 


Lit .. Ed., Law, Ec, Sc., 
Med., Eng., Ag. 


\//iifrtt>/i fZnkttin 
J^U^Uyu KjrUriUiri 




p 
r 


A I 

Aichi 




DC 






p 




IN. A. 


line Aris- iviUiic 


Nagoya Uoken Eisei 




P 


Aichi 


127 


Sanitary Sc. 


Nagoya Josni ( Wf 




I* 


Aichi 


367 


Home Ec. 


Nagoya Kogyo 




N 


Aichi 


3,441 


Eng. 


Nai^oya Shiritsu 




L 


Aichi 


1 ,464 


Med., Phar., be. 


Nagoya Shoka 




P 


Aichi 


3, 1 84 


COi^l. 


Nakamura Gakuen 




P 


Fukuoka 


497 


Home Ec 


Nanzan 




P 


Aichi 


3,774 


Lit., Ec, For. Lang., 
Bus. Man. 


Nara 




P 


Nara 


)50 


Lit. 


Nara Josh: (W) 


* 


N 


Nara 


1.041 


Lit., Sc., Hujiie Ec 


Nara Kenritsu Ika 


* 


L 


Nara 


376 


Med. 


Nara Kyoiku 




N 


Nara 


895 


Ed 



NameofUn.vers.ty lisl.ing < , ^^','^1' Faculties 



Sihon 




p 


Tokyo 


63,903 


Law, Lit, & Sc., I:c., Com., 
Art, Sc. Si, Hng., Eng., 
Med., Dent., Production 

dig., /\gr. oC VLl. 




* 


1 


AiCiii 


J , voH 


oociai wLiiaiL 


Slihnn Joshi fWi 




p 

1 


Toky ti 




f ifAtno I-* 1 it 


h/ihitn JukHi Tniikii /Wi 




p 


Tokyo 




1 iiyb. nu. 


Nihon R.ut€ru Shifigaku 




l> 




37 


THpf ^If in V 


Sihon Shakaiji^'o 




l> 


Tokyo 


491 


Wflf'irf 


Nihon Taiiku 




p 


Tokyo 


3,3^^6 


1 1 ly 3 . tu . 


Niigata 


* 


N 


\'i it»'4 t'A 

I > 1 IKu I U 


5 402 


Miiin Kfl Meil F-nP 
Ag., Dent. 


Nippon ika 




1' 


Tokyo 


741 


Med. 


Nippon Kogyo 




I' 




751 


Knc. 


Nippon Jui' C ^hik usan 




I' 


Tokyo 


840 


Vet. Med. & Stock Raising 


Nippon Shik*2 




V 


Tokyo 


1,116 


Dent. 


Nishi Nihon Kogyo 




p 


1 V.J r\ V ' 


340 




Nishogakusha 




p 




1 ,6 1 8 


Lit. 


No torn Damu Joshi (W) 




i> 


W V f it 


Kj f \J 


\ it 


Notoru Damu Seishin Joshi (H') 


P 


OkjyaniJ 


1,574 


Lit., Home Lc. 


Ohihiro Chi ku son 




N 


1 lokkjido 


682 


Stock Raising 


Obirin 




P 


Tokyo 


586 


Lit., He. 


Ochanomizu Joshi ( W) 




N 


Tokyo 


1,354 


Lit. & Hd., Sc., Home He. 


Oita 




N 


Oitj 


1,71 1 


Hd., He. 


Oita Kogyo 




1' 


Oitj 


600 


Hng. 


Okayama 


* 


N 


Okayama 


5.449 


Law & Lit.. Hd., Sc., Med., 
Hng., Ag. 


Okay a ma Rika 




P 


Okayama 


1,586 


Sc. 


Okayama Shoka 




P 


()ka\ ama 


lib 


Com. 


Osaka 


* 


N 


Osaka 


8,135 


Lit., Law, l:c.. Sc., Hng., 

\lkr\A r\nnt DV^'ii- 


Osaka />enki Tsushin 




P 


Osaka 


3,188 


Hne 


Osaka Furiisu 




L 


Osaka 


3,528 


Hng., Au., fie. 


Osaka Gaikokugo 


* 


N 


( ^saka 


2,504 


f'or. Ljiig. 


Osaka Gakuin 


* 


P 


Osaka 


2,146 


Com.. He. 


Osaka Geijutsu 




1 




1 , J J 


A rtt 


Osaka ika 


* 


p 


Osaka 


son 


1>1L U . 


Osaka Joshi iW) 




: 

L 


Osaka 


bi^l 


1 iKpr'«I Arte 


Osaka Keizai 


* 


p 
1 


Osaka 


8,353 


\- C 1 ^ M C \A 'J T1 
l-L., L>Ub. iVIUil. 


Osaka Kogyo 


* 


p 






Hng. 


Osaka Kyoiku 


* 


N 


Osaka 






Osaka Ongaku 


* 


P 


Osaka 


912 


M usic 


Osaka Sangyo 




P 


Osaka 


2,991 


Hng., Bus. Man. 


Osaka Shika 


* 


P 


Osaka 


1,345 


Dent. 


Osaka Shiritsu 




L 


Osaka 


5,251 


Com., He Law, Lit.. Sc., 
Hng., Med., Home He. 


Osaka Shcgyo 




P 


Os'ika 


5,860 


Com, A: Ec. 


Osaka Shoin Joshi (W) 




P 


Osaka 


1,627 


Libera! Arts 


Osaka Taiiku 




P 


Osaka 


761 


Phys. Hd. 


Osaka Yjtkka 




P 


Osaka 


1 ,003 


Phar. 


Oshu 




P 


Iwatc 


654 


He. 


Otani 


4c 


P 


Kyoto 


K501 


Lit. 



Name 0,1 University 



Enrol- 
ment 



Faculties 



OtaniJoshi (W) 




p 


Osaka 


518 


Lit. 


Otaru Shoka 




N 


Hokkardo 


451 


Com. 


Oremae Joshi (W) 




p 


Hyogo 


196 


Ut. 


Ufsuma Jostii { W) 






Tokyo 


1,091 


Home Ec, Lit. 


Ottemon Gakuin 






Osaka 


K886 


Ec, Lit. 


Rakuno Gakuen 






Hokkaido 


1 ,506 


Dairy Farming 


Rfitiiku 




p 


I niDa 


JU6 


For. Lang. 


Kihhyo 






Tokyo 


10,719 


Lit., Ec, Sc., Law, Socio. 


Ktssno 






Tokyo 


7,247 


Buddhism, Lit., Ec, 
Dus. ivian . 


Rissho Joshi (W) 




I) 


Saitama 


315 


Home Ec. Ed. 


Ritsumeikan 






Kyoto 


21,009 


Law, Ec, Lit., Sc & Eng. 
Bus. Man., 


R vukoku 


* 


p 


yoto 




T 1 f r n 1 1 c M T n la VI/ 
L41., l^V,., UUc». iVlull, Lxl W 


Rvutsu Kfizni 




p 


1 uai uL,i 


I >Ote«. 


LLC . 




* 


N 




1 Q4I 








l> 
1 








Sagami Joshi ( W) 




P 


Kanagawa 


969 


Liberal Arts 


Sugatni Ko^yo 




r 


Kanagawa 


1 ,(J3U 


Eng. 


Soitatna 




N 


Saitama 


4J 57 


Gen. C ul, hd., be. 


SokiiVo Ongoku 




p 


OL' M vt m u 

XJr^ay u 1 1 la 




Nlusic 


Supporo 




I) 


J lokkaido 


\ ,0J8 


Ffir 1 ;?np N^an 


Sapporo Ika 




L 


I {okkaido 


501 


Med. 


Sapporo Shoka 




p 


Hokkaido 


384 


Com. 


S(*i/o 




p 


T(;kyo 


Taw? 


tC, LK. & Arts 


S(*ik€i 




p 


Tokyo 


A c "^n 
4, 3 JU 


Ec, Lit., Eng., Law 


^(rinan xjukui/i 




p 


r u kuoka 


J ,Vh / 


Lit., Com., Ec, Theology, 
Law 


Si'iroka Kaiigo (W) 




p 


1 okyo 


1 52 


Health Care & Nursing 


Seise n Joshi ( W) 




p 


Tokvo 


1,028 


Lit. 


Seishin Joshi (W) 




p 


Ti)ky 0 


1 ,206 


Lit. 


Seivi.'a Joshi (W) 




p 


H)'ogo 


271 


Ed. 


Setidai 




p 


Miyagi 




r 1 3 . LLU . 


Senshii 




p 


Tokyo 


J 4. / Jo 


Co!n., Ec, Law. Lit., 
Pus Man 


Setizoku Gakuen 




p 




1 (>1 


M u s 1 c 


Shiboura K<fg}'o 




p 


Tokyo 


4 51 5 


F 11 p 






N 


Sii iga 


1 ,405 


Ed., Ec. 


Shik<fku Gakuin 




p 




552 


Lit. 


Sfiikoku Joshi (W) 




p 


Tokushima 


1 10 


Hoire Ec. 


Shimane 




N 


Shimane 


2 J 94 


Lit.&Sc.Ed.. Ag. 


Shimonoseki Shiritsu 




L 


Yamaguchi 


1,262 


Ec. 


Shinshu 


* 


N 


Nagano 


4,877 


Hun^., Ed., Med., Eng.. Ag., 










Textile, Sc 


Shinna Joshi (W) 




1^ 


Hyogo 


628 


Lit. 


Shirayuri Joshi (W) 




P 


Tokyo 


1,248 


Lit. 


Shitennoji Joshi ( W) 




P 


Osaka 


160 


Lit. 


Shizuoka 




N 


Shizuoka 


4,844 


Hum,. Ed.. Eng., Ag., Sc 


Shiiuoka Joshi (W) 




L 


Shizuoka 


309 


Lit. 


Shizuoka Yakka 




L 


Shizuoka 


447 


Pilar. 



Name of University 




Hstab- 
lishing 
Body 


Location 
(Prefecture) 


Enrol- 
ment 


Faculties 


Shorn Joshi uakum (W) 




P 


Hyogo 


492 


Lit. 


Showa 




n 

r 


Tokyo 


1 ,254 


Med., Phar. 


JoSnl ( \y) 




r\ 

r 


Tokyo 


1 ,953 


Lit. & Home he. 


MoHtj Yakka 




P 


Tokyo 


976 


Phar. 


Shuchiin 




P 


Kyoto 


48 


Buddhism 


Snukufoku 




P 


Chiba 


684 


Social Welfare 


Soai Josni ( W) 




P 


Osaka 


293 


Music 


Sonoda Gakuen Joshi (W) 






Hyogo 


174 


Lit. 


Sligmo Joshi ( W) 




P 


Tokyo 


440 


Home Ec. 


Sugiyama Jogakuen fW) 




P 


Aichi 


946 


Home Ec. 


Tachibana Joshi (W) 




P 


Kyoto 


230 


Lit., Home Ec. 


Tcisho 




P 


Tokyo 


1,452 


Lit., Buddhism 


Takachiho Shoka 




P 


Tokyo 


1,182 


Com. 


Takasaki Keizai 




L 


Gun ma 


2,533 


Ec. 


Takushoku 




P 


Tokyo 


4,480 


Com., PoL & Ec. 


Tama Bijutsu 


♦ 


P 


Tokyo 


1,453 


Arts 


Tamagan^a 




P 


Tokyo 


2,893 


Lit., Ag., Eng. 


Teikoku Joshi (W) 




P 


Osaka 


181 


Home Ec. 


Teikyo 




P 


Tokyo 


1,009 


Lit., Ec, Law 


Tenri 




? 


Nara 


2,174 


Lit., For. Lang., Phys. Ed. 


Tezukayama (W) 




P 


Nara 


954 


Gen. Cul. 


Tezukayama Gakuin 




P 


Osaka 


583 


Lit. 


Toho 




P 


Tokyo 


900 


Med., Phar., Sc. 


Toho Gakuen 




P 


Tokyo 


650 


Music 


Toho Ongaku 




P 


Saitama 


399 


Music 


Tohoku 




N 


Miyagi 


12,596 


Lit., Ed., Law, Ec, Sc., 










Med., Eng., Ag., Dent. 


Tohoku Fukushi 




P 


Miyagi 


801 


Social Welfare 


Tohoku Gakuin 




P 


Miyagi 


8,682 


Eng., Lit., Ec, Law 


Tohoku Joshi (W) 




P 


Aomori 


100 


Home Ec. 


Tohoku Kogyo 




P 


Miyagi 


2,068 


Eng. 


Tohoku Yakka (W) 




P 


Miyagi 


1,502 


Phar. 


Tokoi 


* 


[> 


Tokyo 


15,321 


Lit., Eng., Pol. & Ec, Sc., 
Oceanography, 
Phys. Ed.» Gen. Cul. 


Tokushima 




N 


Tokushima 


2,808 


Ed.» Med., Phar., Eng. 


Tokushima Joshi (W) 




l> 


Tokushima 


156 


Home Ec, Music 


Tokyo 




N 


Tokyo 


13,299 


Gen. Cul., Lit., Ed.» Law, 
Ec, Sc., Med. Eng., Ag., 
Phar. 


Tokyo Denki 




P 


Tokyo 


7,941 


Eng. 


Tokyo Gaikokugo 




N 


Tokyo 


2,181 


Foi. Lang. 


Tokyo Gakugei 




N 


Tokyo 


3,893 


Ed. 


Tokyo Geijutsu 




N 


Tokyo 


1,614 


Fine Arts, Music 


Tokyo Ika 




P 


Tokyo 


700 


Med. 


Tokyo Ika Shika 




N 


Tokyo 


1,004 


Med., Dent. 


Tokyo Jik^ikai Ika 




P 


Tokyo 


658 


Med. 


Tokyo Joshi (W) 




P 


Tokyo 


1,978 


Lit. & Sc. 


Tokyo Joshi Ika (W) 




P 


Tokyo 


509 


Med. 


Tokyo Joshi Taiiku (W) 




P 


Tokyo 


955 


Phys. Ed. 


Tokyo Kasei (W) 




P 


Tokyo 


1,109 


Home Ec 


Tokyo Kasei Gakuin (W) 




P 


Tokyo 


621 


Home Ec. 



124 



Name of University 




Hstab- 
lishing 
Body 


Location 
( l*rcfecturc ) 


hn rol- 
nient 


Faculties 


iOKyO t\trlZui 


* 


P 

r 




7,562 


F c R 1 1 ^ M n n 

LoVi, UVI^i 1*1(111. 


TV) iy* 1 f / 1 Ji /) f? i^/i 


* 




Tokyo 




Sc., Hng. 




* 


M 


Xotiyo 




1 it FH An Phv^ PH 

L^IV., ILU., t3V/>, <>{^-i 1 iljro. CU. 


Tnkvit Nit Wit 

m%Jw\jr\r iw\fKfJ'\r 


* 


I 




6,770 






* 


IN 


Tokyo 




Ag., eng. 






P 
I 


To k y o 


1 , 1 86 


M usic 




* 


I> 
1 


Tokyo 


1 1 '^K'' 
1 1 ,^o^ 


Pli'ir Pno Jir Piio 

OC, I llcll', Lill^>, OL>. OC 


TV tL Khn c h in 




P 
1 


i\ul lu^u Wcl 




pp o 


TVl V' V/l/A'/7 
1 f/A ^ f/ hjfllIKU 


* 


p 
I 


Tokyo 


994 


Hnnf 

IvL J 1 1 . 


t C/A iJfilft^UixU 


* 


p 
1 


Tokyo 






TV V/f/> ed*H 




IN 


Tokyo 




\A ff 'in 1 1 lo \A '1 t*in/3 

ivicrcuniiiC ividriiic 


Tokyo Suisati 


* 


N 


Tokyo 


950 


Fishery 


Tokyo Toritsu 


* 


L 


Tokyo 


3,215 


Hum., Law, Ec, Sc., Eng. 


Tokyo Yakka 




P 


Tokyo 


1,905 


Phar. 


Tokyo Zokei 




P 


Tokyo 


475 


Arts & Design 


Tottori 


* 


N 


Tottori 


2,194 


Hd., Med., Ag., Hng. 


Iowa 




? 


Fukuoka 


60 


Fng. 


Toyarna 


* 


N 


Toyania 


3,394 


Lit. &Sc., Fd., Be, Phar., 
I:ng. 


Toyo 




P 


Tokyo 


19,340 


Lit., Fc, Law, Eng., 












oOLlO., DUS. IVldll. 


t suaa'JUKu fW/ 




r 


I okyo 


1 1 wo 


Liberal Arts 


Tsuru Bunka 




L 


Yamanashi 




I it 


Tsurumi Joshi (W) 




1^ 


Kanagawa 


474 


Lit., Dent. 


Uerio Gakuen (W) 




P 


Tokyo 


526 


Music 


Vtsunomiya 


* 


N 


Tochigi 


2,341 


Fd., Ag., Eng. 


Wakayama 




N 


Wakayama 


1,992 


Ed., Ec. 


Wakayama Kenritsu Ika 


* 


L 


Wakayama 


370 


Med. 


W^ako 




P 


Tokyo 


1,820 


Hum., Fc. 


Waseda 


* 


P 


Tokyo 


40,128 


Pol. & Ec, Law, Lit., Ed. 










Com., Sc. & Eng., Socio. 


Wayo Joshi (Wj 




P 


Chiba 


1,157 


Lit. & Home Ec. 


Yamagata 




N 


Yamagata 


3,737 


Sc., Ed., Eng., Ag., Hum. 


Yamagucfti 




N 


Yamaguchi 


7,344 


Lit. & Sc., Ed., Ec, Eng., 












IVJCU. 


M UfflUflUSflt 


* 


N 


1 u 1 llulldolll 




PH Ftio 


Yamanashi Gakutn 




P 


Yamanashi 


999 


Law, Com. 


Yashiro Gakuin 




P 


Hyogo 


44 


Ec. 


Yasuda Joshi (W) 




P 


Hiroshima 


373 


Lit. 


Yokohama Kokuritm 


* 


N 


Kanagawa 


5,128 


Ed., Ec, Eng., Bus. Man. 


Yokohama Shiritsu 


* 


L 


Kanagawa 


2,795 


Com., Lit. &Sc,Med. 


Yokohama Shoka 




P 


Kanagawa 


326 


Com. 


Yawata 




P 


Fukuoka 


3,646 


Law & Ec. 



ERIC 



